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HIs is the time of year when The Home Insur- 


ance Company reports on 


progress for the previous year. 


its operations and 
In so doing, as 


you will note, we list the physical assets of the 


company. 


One of our most a ee assets, however, 
cannot be listed and evaluated in dollars. That 
asset is the close bond of personal interest and 
friendship that has always existed between The 
Home and the policyholders it serves. 


This asset has a threefold 
springs from the very nature 
which The Home is engaged. 


source. In part, it 
of the business in 
No field of activity 


is more deeply personal than the field of property 


insurance .. 


. the protection of a man’s home, his 


business, his cherished possessions. Another un- 
derlying stimulus of this friendly relationship is 
the natural concern any policyholder feels re- 
garding the company which provides him protec- 
tion, and his loyalty to a company which proves 
itself worthy of loyalty. The third source lies in 
the whole business philosophy of The Home and 

its more than 40,000 agents and representatives 


. 2 warm and human way o 
the directly personal level; 
people with people—people s 
people with a need for that se 


f doing business on 

a relationship of 
upplying service to 
rvice. 


To the stockholders who own The Home, no 
asset is of greater value. Every premium pay- 
ment, every policy, every claim and every benefit 
that make up the story of The Home for 1951 

_is a direct outgrowth of that bond of friendly 


interest. 
It is the foundation on whicl 


Sincerely, 


PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 


1 The Home builds. 


ae 


PRESIDENT 











Balance Sheet 


December 31, 
ADMITTED ASSETS 1951 
United States Government Bonds. . . « « « « $ 94,712,097.11 
Other Bonds .... oceec ee 0 « COSI 
Preferred and Common Stocks ere ae ae 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . 34,525,001.17 
Investment in The Home oe Company. . 16,775,982.44 
Real Estate. . ... ome 6,804,977.76 
Agents’ Balances or ae Pudateine - « « 19,562,958.04 
Other Admitted Assets . . . . 1. 2 eo 4,154,929.80 





Total Admitted Assets Se 98)-@ e: 86 


- $374,933,359.90 








LIABILITIES anp CAPITAL 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . . . «~ $163,843,315.15 


Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . . . « « 33,259,160.83 
meee ei kk ew we ee we 7,500,000.00 
Reserves for Reinsurance .... +. 2 © « « 1,783,086.36 
Dividends Daclewed 2. 2. tw te ttt te 3,600,000.00 
Other Ligbiiies 0. 0 ws tw te tte tt tls 4,596,351.05 





Total Liabilities . . . 2. 2 2 2 «© © + $214,581,913.39 
Capital Stock . . . . 2 «© 2 «© 2 © © © «© © $ 20,000,000.00 
a oe ee oe ee 

Surplus as Regards ‘PelicybeBders - « « « $160,351,446.51 

Toth. 0 ce eh ee ee Se 

















NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,514,759 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000 in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in 
accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Based on December 31, 1951 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $371,808,657 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $157,226,744. 
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For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 
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A Growing Company in . Growing We* 





“Progress Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphos- 
phates, Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides 
—Sole Producers of DAVCO Granulated Fertilizers. 








Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable March 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 1, 1952. 


ROY W. WILSON, President. 










































Where Did the Money 
Come From? 


The money came almost en- 
tirely from people willing to 
invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 















‘4000000 
Added Every Day to 
Serve the Nation 


The Bell System has made an average additional 
investment of $4,000,000 every working day in 
the last six years to expand and improve tele- 
phone service. 











Why Did They Invest 
Their Money ? 


They put their money to the 
service of the public only be- 
cause they felt the public would 
allow them a fair return on it. 




















How Can Continuing 
Demands Be Met? 
With a fair profit the telephone 
company can hold and attract 


people’s savings for invest- 
ment in the business. 
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Soft Spots in 
The Economy? 


Over-all industrial activity is close to its. postwar 





high. But some important industries are not sharing 


the general prosperity; a few are severely depressed 


f. ere. to the Federal Reserve 
index of activity in the manu- 
facturing and mining industries, our 
economy is booming along at a level 
very close to the postwar peak re- 
corded last April. The December in- 
dex of industrial production was 218 
(1935-39100) against a high of 223 
eight months earlier; for manufac- 
tures alone, the comparison was 227 
against 234. And of course many 
activities not represented in this in- 
dex—such as electric power and gas, 
rail and airline transportation, tele- 
phone and retail trade groups—are 
also experiencing peaks or near-peaks 
in volume—some only if comparison 
is limited to the postwar period, 
others even without any such limita- 
tion. 

But within this apparently favor- 
able framework there are wide differ- 
ences in the degree of participation in 
the general prosperity by different in- 
dustries. Some are not sharing to any 
significant extent; a few are actually 
severely depressed. Some such dis- 
tinctions exist at almost all times, but 
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they are sharper than usual today. 
In some cases, the adverse factors 
responsible for the relatively poor 
performance of a given group are 
likely to remain in éffect for many 
more months. In others they may be 
regarded as essentially temporary. 
These differences have an important 
bearing on the investment attraction 
of the securities involved. 

Within the manufacturing field, the 
broadest distinction between good and 
mediocre performance may be noted 
by comparing the durable goods in- 
dustries with the non-durables. The 
December activity index for durables 
stood at 280, a new postwar peak, 
whereas the corresponding figure for 
non-durable manufacturers was only 
185, against 201 last April. The dis- 
parity would be even more marked 
but for the inclusion in the latter cate- 
gory of the prosperous chemical in- 
dustry and in the former of automo- 
biles and parts, furniture and glass 
containers, all of which are experi- 
encing hard times in varying degrees. 

For the automobile producers and 


makers of radio and TV sets, house- 
hold electrical appliances and other 
consumers’ durables, the principal 
limiting factor is the shortage of ma- 
terials. This is not entirely an un- 
mixed evil, however, for there is con- 
siderable doubt that the automobile 
industry could sell cars at the 1950 
rate even if it could produce that 
many, and the market is barely ab- 
sorbing the current reduced level of 
radio and TV output. 

Consumer demand for these prod- 
ucts is at least potentially subject to 
rapid change, particularly if shortage 
psychology should become rampant 
again. The available supply of scarce 
materials is expected to improve— 
though slowly and moderately—after 
mid-year. By the time this restric- 
tive factor shows significant improve- 
ment, probably at least a year from 
now, demand should be considerably 
stronger ; the longer production curbs 
remain in effect, the larger will be the 
deferred demand. 


Other Industries 


The problems encountered by the 
furniture and glass container groups 
are relatively minor compared with 
those facing auto and appliance mak- 
ers. In both cases, slow demand has 
been the difficulty. The index of 
furniture production fell from 198 in 
October 1950 to 160 last July, but 
recovered to 178 by December. The 
readjustment period appears to be 
nearing its close for this industry. 
Glass container output fell from 11.1 
million gross last April to 7.6 million 
in December (part of this drop was 
seasonal), but stocks have declined 
from the excessive mid-summer level 
and no serious further dip in output 
is in prospect. 

Shoe production and sales have also 
been in the doldrums (see page 11). 
Paperboard activity has slackened in 
recent months; production and new 
orders in December were each the 
smallest since July 1949 and unfilled 
orders were less than half the January 
1951 level. However, demand was 
abnormally high during late 1950 and 
early 1951 and the industry’s present 
situation by no means represents a 
starvation diet. 

Producers of rugs and liquor are 
also paying today for the exception- 
ally large volume of demand in the 

Please turn to page 26 
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20 Stocks Backed by 






Large Asset Growth 


These companies have been spending huge sums in recent 


years to expand their capacity. Earnings base has been 


expanded proportionately, enhancing long term prospects 


he huge postwar expansion pro- 

grams of America’s leading cor- 
porations have confounded many 
economists both as to scope and dur- 
ation. Admittedly, the nation’s pro- 
ductive machinery was allowed to run 
down during the early 1930s and the 
demands imposed by World War II 
caused an abnormally high rate of 
deterioration of plant and equipment. 
It was therefore reasonable to expect 
a high rate of capital investment for 
several years after the termination of 
the last war. But few visualized that 
six years after the war’s end capital 
expenditures would run at a record 
high of $11 billion a year—and the 
1951 rate of spending will probably 
be surpassed again this year. 

In certain industries, expenditures 
in the 1946-1951 period actually ex- 
ceeded the book value of their capital 
assets at the end of 1945. Exception- 
ally heavy spending took place in the 
chemical, petroleum, iron and steel, 
and electrical equipment industries, 
among others. And just when it ap- 
peared that plant and equipment out- 
lays had passed their peak, the advent 
of the Korean war caused sharp up- 
ward revisions in the expansion pro- 
grams of leading corporations. 

A new record for capital spending 
was established in 1951 and a study 
recently completed by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics pro- 


jects a further rise to $12.9 billion in 
1952. A decline to $10 billion will 
occur in 1953, according to this study, 
and $8.5 billion and $8.2 billion will 
be spent in 1954 and 1955, respec- 
tively. These figures are based on 
tentative plans of manufacturing cor- 
porations and, of course, are subject 
to revision in the light of domestic or 
international events. 


Key to Production 


The significance of these huge capi- 
tal investments—including those com- 
pleted or being spent under existing 
programs—is that they are the key to 
larger production, hence increased 
sales and (eventually) higher earn- 
ings. The benefits of the outlays made 
in the postwar years are currently 
being obscured by a record tax bur- 
den but eventually the larger and 
more efficient plant facilities will pay 
off in terms of increased earning 
power. 

The 20 companies in the tabulation 
are examples of industrial corpora- 
tions which have made substantial 
additions to productive capacity in the 
postwar period. This is reflected in 
the large increment in book value as 
of a recent date, as compared with 
that existing in the prewar period. 
Many of these companies are continu- 
ing to set aside large sums for ex- 
pansion purposes, notwithstanding 


20 Fast Growing Companies 








large amounts already expended in 
the postwar years. Prominent among 
these is Dow Chemical, which is 
probably spending more in relation to © 
its size than other other chemical 
company. 

By next year, capacity of the do- 
mestic aluminum industry will be 
double that existing in 1950 and 
Aluminum Company of America is 
one of the companies spearheading 
the drive toward increased output. 
Shortages of competitive metals, 
which are not likely to be in ample 
supply for an indeterminate period, 
will boost civilian consumption of 
aluminum. It is estimated, for ex- 
ample, that about 15 pounds of alumi- 
num go into the average automobile 
but this figure should be raised appre- 
ciably when military demand subsides. 

Another case in point is Standard 
Oil of California, which has roughly 
tripled its production of crude oil in 
the past ten years. Large expendi- 
tures for exploration both here and 
abroad should permit further produc- 
tion gains which eventually will re- 
dound to the benefit of the stock- 
holder. 

An announcement by Westing- 
house Electric late last year of plans 
to spend close to $300 million for in- 
creased capacity on top of a major 
program completed in 1948 is another 
illustration of management’s confi- 
dence in the potential demand for con- 
sumer products of all types. Rather 
than adhering to the philosophy of a 
“matured” economy, these corporate 
managers obviously believe that dy- 
namic growth lies ahead for the econ- 
omy. Sound companies that are add- 
ing to future earnings potentialities 
through exceptionally large additions 
to capacity commend themselves to 
the attention of alert and discriminat- 
ing investors. 





*Prewar 7 Postwar *Prewar +Postwar 
Book Book Book Book 
Value Value Recent Value Value Recent 
(Per Share) (Per Share) Price (Per Share) (Per Share) Price 
Aluminum Co. of Amer... $22.64 $56.49 87 ENE Spain $8.21 $30.38 | 29 
American Cyanamid ..... 18.50 39.95 117 Merck & Co. ............ 1.35 , 6.73 3. 
Borg-Warner ........... 18.30 54.82 65 Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 3.41 13.92 46 
Burlington Mills ......... 5.74 31.80 18 National Steel ........... 19.97 43.75 48 » 
Celanese Corp. .......... 5.79 21.27 47 Phelps Dodge ........... 32.43 - 47.61 80 
Continental Oil .......... 10.29 25.45 65 Remington-Rand ........ 0.70 13.25 20 
Distillers Corp-Seagrams . 5.37 31.03 23 Standard Oil of Cal. ..... 20.14 34.64 52 
Dow Chemical .......... 3.48 48.80 103 Union Carbide ........... 10.36 18.79 58 
Food Fair Stores ........ 2.92 16.66 22 United Aircraft .......... 12.12 31.55 31 
International Paper ...... 11.32 38.65 50 Westinghouse Elec. ...... 19.43 37.61 36 





*December 31, 1940, or nearest date thereto. tOn or about December 31, 1950. 
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New Boom In TV Ahead 


Freeze on new transmitting stations soon to be lifted, 


greatly increasing potential market for receiving sets 


which should give renewed life to a flagging industry 


| res of the freeze on new tele- 
vision stations, expected near the 
middle of March, may give new life 
to a flagging industry which last year 
produced 28 per cent fewer sets than 
in the record year of 1950. Such 
action would be meaningless unless 
materials were available for expansion 
of TV broadcasting to cities not now 
covered, and the expectation is that 
broader coverage will not be delayed 
by defense output restrictions. 

A Radio-Television Manufactur- 
ers Association survey states that 
material requirements for transmit- 
ters, studio equipment and antennas 
through the middle of 1953 can 
be met from manufacturers’ present 
inventories and current materials al- 
location. Twenty-eight transmitters 
already have been delivered to pros- 
pective broadcasters and there are 
20 in manufacturers’ stocks and 154 
presently in process, for which ma- 
terials are assured. Use of presently 
existing structures and buildings, it is 
expected, will reduce the materials 
required for new stations to amounts 
now allowed under National Produc- 
tion Authority regulations. 


Distribution of Stations 


Existing television stations within 
the borders of the United States num- 
ber 108 located in 65 cities, although 
many more are actually covered. In 
terms of the nation’s population, about 
90 million people live within present 
reception areas. But with 1952 popu- 
lation estimated at 153 million a large 
potential market obviously exists out- 
side as well as within the areas now 
covered. Television cities are located 
in 33 states, leaving 15—mostly in the 
Rocky Mountain and Northwestern 
areas—with none. These states are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Oregon, and Nevada. There 
are wide stretches in Texas with no 
television service, and none is avail- 
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able on Florida’s West Coast. Certain 
small areas of a few states listed above 
receive television programs from cities 
in bordering states, but such large 
municipalities as Denver (population 
416,000) and Portland, Ore., (375, 
000) are still without TV. Hartford, 
Conn., Worcester, Mass., and nearby 
Springfield also have no stations of 
their own. 

The television industry expects ere 
long to tap a few dozen more metro- 





politan areas as well as to construct 
more stations in cities already served. 
On a “realistic schedule,” the RTMA 
reports, construction permits for 140 
new stations would be issued by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
by the end of 1952, and 190 more by 
the end of next year. It is estimated 
that half of these would be for Ultra 


High Frequency transmitters, the re- 
mainder for Very High Frequency, 
so-called. A hearing on a motion pic- 
ture application for a closed channel 
in the UHF band of the radio spec- 
trum to be used to carry TV enter- 
tainment to theatres is now scheduled 
for May 10. It is believed that the 
FCC will have 1,000 TV station ap- 
plications when it begins processing 
operations around June 1. 

Some concrete results in the way of 
new construction are expected soon. 
From 10 to 20 new VHF stations, 
but no UHF stations using a different 
radio band, would go on the air this 
year, most of them in cities such as 
Denver not now served with televi- 
sion. And if present plans work out, 
about 175 more new stations would 
be completed in 1953, many of them 
in the ultra high frequency range. 

More TV stations obviously would 
bring a substantial increase in demand 
for the manufacturing end of the in- 
dustry. Present estimates of what this 
demand may amount to are rather 
rough, ranging from 750,000 to nearly 
1.7 million sets (increase) in the sec- 
ond half of this year and the first six 
month of 1953. It is believed also that 
the augmented demand for television 
receivers can be met in all areas from 
increased allotments of materials ex- 
pected with the expansion of steel- 
making and aluminum capacity and 
with the opening up of more copper 
production. The copper mines, for 
instance, are expected to add at least 
450,000 tons of newly-mined ore to 
the present rate of output over the 
next three or four years. 

These expectations do not take into 
account a lifting of the ban on color 
TV which is also expected to become 
a reality, after a slow start, as more 
materials become available for the 
production of sets. Restrictions on 


Big Board Radio-Television Manufacturers 


r—— Sales —~. ————Earned Per Share———. Divi- 


Years (Millions) -— Annual —, -—9 Mos.—, dends Recent 

ended: 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1951 Price 
Admiral Corporation Dec.31 $112.0 $230.4 $4.12 $9.53 $6.59 $2.80 $1.00 28 
Emerson Radio.... Oct.31 a74.2 a55.8 a3.37 a1.86 eke: cae? Uae oe 
Motorola ......... Dec. 31 81.8 177.0 5.28 12.81 9.16 6.06 52.00 66 
WR SS wesitee ca Dec. 31 214.9 335.3 1.58 4.51 2.72 2.18 s1.60 29 


Radio Corporation. Dec.31 396.1 584.4 138 320 . 224 135..100 2 
Sparks-Withington. June30 17.0 b24.0 b0.49 b0.95 0.56 c0.21 0,30 6 
Sylvania Electric... Dec.31 102.5 162.5 183 5.37 3.31 3.17 2.00 37 
Zenith Radio ...... Dec. 31 €99.2 £87.7 e10.70 £11.43 2. S46 JOO 76 





a—Years ended October 31 of following year. b—Years ended June 30 of following year. c—Six 
months. e—Year ended April 30, 1950. f—Eight months ended December 31, 1950: (fiscal year 


changed). s—Also stock. 
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color TV probably will be eased be- 
fore many months have passed al- 
though color programs will not be 
generally available of course until 
thousands of new sets are available. 
Color TV also requires different re- 
ceiving tubes. 

The television set producers are 
presently engaged with a large volume 
of war work, which means closer 
profit margins, and were handicapped 
severely by declining civilian demand 
during most of 1951. Sharp declines 
are looked for in full-year earnings 
figures and comparisons will continue 
adverse during the early part of this 


year. But since plans are shaping up 
which will lead to a definite widen- 
ing of consumer demand, an upturn 
should get underway before the year 
is out and a broader base of oper- 
ations may be expected as more new 
TV stations go on the air. 

This is a factor that may not find 
immediate reflection in the market 
performance of the leading TV-radio 
issues, but it should make its influence 
felt over the longer term. Best situ- 
ated issues in the group include Radio 
Corporation, Philco, Sylvania and, in 
a somewhat more speculative position, 
Admiral. THE END 


SEC — A New Tax Collector? 


Securities Commission plans levies on brokers, investment coun- 
sel and corporations. Scheme could lead to a superbureaucracy 


with tentacles extending deep into the country's economic life 


Pree to implement the pro- 
visions of the Federal Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act of 1952, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has given notice that it pro- 
poses to establish a schedule of fees 
and charges for many services for 
which hitherto no charge has been 
made. It announced that it would re- 
ceive comments on the proposal only 
until February 20. But as the extent 
of SEC’s surprise departure from its 
established procedure became appar- 
ent, with its implied threat of setting 
up a superbureaucracy, a storm of 
protest arose. The time limit for 
“comment” was extended to March 
10, but no immediate acknowledge- 
ment was made of the wide insistence 
that SEC hold open hearings before 
putting the plan into effect. 

Title V of the Appropriations Act 
appears to have been one of those 
jokers that occasionally slip into a 
legislative enactment. The over-all 
caption of the Act merely describes it 
as making appropriations for certain 
independent agencies, but Title V de- 
clares it to be “the sense of the Con- 
gress” that any services performed, 
licenses granted or certificates issued 
' by a Government agency should be 
self-sustaining. Financial circles gen- 
erally interpret this as meaning that it 
is the various individual services that 
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should be self-sustaining—that is, ren- 
dered at cost and no more. But the 
Commission appears to interpret it as 
meaning that the entire SEC organi- 
zation, which is largely a regulatory 
body and not a service organization, 
should be self-sustaining and it has 
devised an impressive schedule of 
charges designed to provide sufficient 
funds to run the organization. 

Since all fees, would be paid into 
the Federal Treasury, and SEC would 
continue to be supported by year-to- 
year appropriations, there would ap- 
pear little if any relation between the 
fees and charges collected for services 
or for the certificates and licenses 
issued, and the amounts appropriated 
for running SEC itself. Nor is there 
any reason to assume that Congress 
would limit its appropriations to the 
amount of SEC’s collections, which 
would be expected were Congress to 
implement its idea of self-sustaining 
status for Government agencies. 

The Commission plans to impose 
an annual “registration fee” of $50 on 
all brokers and dealers in securities, 
plus an annual “registration fee” of 
$10 for each officer, partner, employe 
or other associate engaged in selling 
securities or in supervising such ac- 
tivities—supervision presumably ap- 
plying to office managers and other 
semi-executives. 





It is argued in financial circles that 
an “annual registration fee” would be 
actually an annual business privilege 
tax, and that the assumption by SEC 
of the right to establish and collect 
such a tax—any tax in fact—would 
run directly counter to the Federal 
Constitution which provides that only 
Congress “shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes.”” Not even Congress can 
set up SEC or any other body as a 
taxing authority or collector. 

Through their local organizations, 
over-the-counter dealers and brokers 
have protested vigorously against the 
proposed taxes or fees and are de- 
manding that SEC hold open hearings 
before putting the plan into effect. 
They point out that they already are 
under heavy membership and other 
fees for enforced membership in 
SEC’s auxiliary, the National Asso- 
ciation of Security Dealers, which was 
set up in 1936 under the provisions of 
the Maloney Act. The NASD takes 
care of a large part of the regulatory 
responsibilities of SEC, and rigidly 
supervises the activities and business 
morals of the nation’s brokers and 
dealers in unlisted issues. 

Members of the regular stock ex- 
changes also are affected by the pro- 
posal, but neither the New York 
Stock Exchange nor any other ex- 
change has yet voiced an open pro- 
test. Nevertheless their members are 
aroused and are expected, through 
their exchanges, to join the demand 
for open hearings. Individually, many 
of them already are planning repre- 
sentations to the Commission. 


Other Phases . 


The furor over the plan to levy an- 
nual taxes or fees on brokers and 
investinent advisers (who also are to 
pay $50 annually) may tend to ob- 
scure other equally important phases 
of the Commission’s program, includ- 
ing a system of “annual registration 
fees” to corporations. In the package 
which SEC wants to collect are: 

An annual registration fee ranging 
from $30 to $2,500, payable by regis- 
tered investment companies ; and 

An annual registration fee ranging 
from $500 to $25,000, payable by 
registered and certain exempt holding 
companies. 


The program is calculated to start 


millions of dollars flowing over SEC 
collection counters — new dollars 
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which could, in fact, establish SEC on 
a self-sustaining basis, enabling it to 
dictate just how much. Congress 
should appropriate for it each year. 
With its right acknowledged to im- 
pose and collect taxes under the guise 
of fees, and to recalculate its fee basis 
at any time (also a Title V provision) 
there would be nothing to prevent 
SEC from ballooning its budget to 
whatever amount it might decide to 
spend. It would have only to increase 
its collections by upgrading its fee 
schedules, and could levy on all pub- 
licly-owned corporations instead of 
on just the present entering wedge of 
investment and holding companies. 


Hardly Beneficial 


Under the circumstances Congress 
might be expected to be complaisant 
about boosting SEC appropriations, 


and it requires ng stretch of the imag- ° 


ination to visualize the agency’s rapid 
expansion into a superbureaucracy, 
wielding dictatorial powers over every 
phase of corporate activity and over 
those who serve the great body of 
investors. Because of recent disclo- 
sures concerning various officials in 
Federal departments and bureaus, the 
expansion might not be unwelcome in 
some circles since it would mean the 
creation of countless new jobs for 
faithful party workers. But the nation 
would hardly benefit over the long 
run with SEC exercising the right to 
decide how much every broker and 
security dealer, every investment ad- 
viser and every corporation of any 
size shall pay to the SEC for the 
privilege of continuing in business 
—for that is about what such an an- 
nual fee or tax amounts to. 

Another disturbing possibility is 
the extent to which Title V of the 
Sundry Appropriations Act may 
be used to justify taxation by other 
bureaus and agencies under the guise 
of compliance with “the sense of Con- 
gress” that certain services be self- 
sustaining, Title V does not specifi- 
cally refer to SEC but expresses the 
idea that any service, license, regis- 
tration and so on issued or performed 
“by any Federal Agency” shall be 
self-sustaining to the full extent possi- 
ble. The SEC move may be serving 
as a trial balloon, with other bureaus 
awaiting the outcome before entering 
the taxing domain by setting up their 
own new schedules of “fees.” 
FEBRUARY 27, 1952 


Better Outlook 


For Machinery Maker 


Caterpillar Tractor's 195) results were affected by 
steel shortages, high costs and a prolonged strike. 
Earnings should be much more satisfactory this year 


year, Caterpillar Tractor 


ast 
L showed a 48 per cent decline in 
earnings available for the common 
stock. This would appear to be a 
most unsatisfactory performance. Ac- 





tually, it was nothing of the kind. Not 
only were 1951 earnings the largest. 
in the company’s history except for 
the results shown in the three preced- 
ing years, but.the decline was due in. 





Caterpillar Tractor 


*Earned 


Net Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends *Price Range 
1929... $51.8 $3.30 $1.50 433%4—22%. 
1932... 13.3 D043 0.31% 74— 2% 
1937... 63.2 273 $100 50 —20 
1938... 48.2 0.71 100 29 —14%, 
1939... 58.4 144 1.00 32%—19% 
1940... 73.1 2.008 100 28%—21% 
1941...102.0 2.06 1.00 25%4—18 
1942...142.2 1.86 1.00 21%—15 
1943...171.4 2.01 1.00 27%4—20 
1944...2422 195 100 27 —22% 
1945... 230.6 1.73 1.25  35%—23% 
1946... 128.4 162 1.50 40%—27% 
1947+.. 189.1 3.58 150 32 —24% 
19487..218.0 4.64 1.50 34%—25 
1949F.. 2549 466 1.75 37%—26% 
1950... 337.3 7.49 2.25 55 —32% 
1951... 393.8 3.90 3.00 55%—43 





*Earnings, dividends and price range adjusted. 


for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949; dividends have 
been paid in every year since 1925. fRestated to 
reflect invnetory valuation, used 

Federal tax purposes. {Plus 0.03 of a share of 


preferred stock. D—Deficit 


large part to two factors which should 
be much less effective in cutting mto 
earnings this year. 

One of these was a nine-week 
strike, lasting from July 30 to Sep- 
tember 30, at the Peoria plant, which 
in terms of square footage of floor 
space accounts for 83 per cent of 
Caterpillar’s manufacturing facilities.. 
This strike cost the company over $70) 
million of sales volume. If these sales. 
had: been obtained, and had yielded a 
profit after taxes of four per cent (the 
average rate for last year), earnings 
would have been $2.8 million larger 
and would have been comfortably im 
excess of those for either 1948 or 
1949: 

Another adverse factor was the 
necessity of relying upon imports and 
conversion deals for about 35 per cent 
of the steel: Caterpillar used in 1951. 
This. involved excess costs of $23.5 
million; a saving of 18 per cent of 
this. amount (after excess profits 
taxes) would have contributed an- 
other $4.2 million to net. But for 
these two influences, earnings last 


_ year would have been more than 26: 


per cent higher than the then-record 
level: for 1949, despite higher taxes. 


lmprovement Anticipated’ 


Presumably 1952 operations will 
not be burdened with strike losses. 
even approximating those suffered in 
1951. And current and prospective 
improvement in steel supplies will 
permit the company to obtain a much 
larger proportion of its requirements 
ef this basic raw material through 
normal channels, though some con- 
version steel will still be needed dur- 
ing the early part of the year. How- 
ever, Caterpillar was subject to ex- 
cess profits taxes even last year, and 
thus the Government rather than the 
eompany will reap much of the bene- 
fit from the improvement anticipated 


for 1952. 
Please turn to page: 3T 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armour Cc 

Stock occupies a decidedly specula- 
tive position; recent price, 12. (Pays 
no divs.) In addition to the new $12 
million pharmaceutical plant being 
constructed at Bradley, Ill., more than 
$11 million will be spent in 1952 on 
expansion and modernization. Long 
range plans seem to call for increas- 
ing attention to the drug division, 
which continues to be a profit-maker. 
Recent dividend discussions (no divi- 
dends have been paid since 1948) 
brought the statement that “paying 
common dividends would impair the 
company’s working capital and credit 
position” and none seem likely in the 
near future. 


American Smelting B 

Company occupies a firmly en- 
trenched industry position, and the 
shares are a businessman’s invest- 
ment ; recent price, 45. (Pays $3 an.) 
Company is developing its Silver Bell, 
Ariz., copper orebody at a cost of 
around $17 million, which, in a few 
years, is expected to turn out 18,100 
tons annually. Under a Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement contract the Gov- 
ernment will buy 177 million pounds 
at 24.5 cents a pound over a five and 
a half year period if the metal cannot 
be sold to private industry. Smelt- 
ing’s 1951 earnings are expected to be 
between $6.50 and $7 a share com- 
pared with $7.45 (adjusted) in the 
previous year. Operations last year 
were affected by strikes at several 
properties. Company’s EPT credit is 
$9.39 a share. (Also FW, Sept. 12.) 


American Tobacco A 

Stocks’s chief attraction is as an 
income holding; recent price, 62. 
(Returns 6.5% on $4 an. divs.) To 
reduce outstanding bank loans, com- 
pany plans to sell $50 million in de- 
bentures and permit common stock- 
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holders of record March 5 to subscribe 
to 1,075,685 shares of additional com- 
mon at the rate of one share for each 
five held. Increased taxes, higher costs 
and price controls were responsible 
for lower 1951 earnings of $5.57 a 
share on record sales of $942.5 million 
compared with $7.17 per share and 
$871.6 million respectively in the pre- 
vious year. ; 


Bigelow-Sanford B 

Despite uncertainties which face the 
industry, shares at 17 offer some pos- 
sibilities of a longer-term nature. (25c 
decl. for first qu.; pd. 1951, $1.60.) 
After a near-record profit of $5.8 mil- 
lion in 1950, Bigelow finished 1951 
$2.3 million in the red. Instability of 
carpet wool prices and a sharp decline 
in consumer demand (sales fell 20% ) 
were the major reasons for the unsat- 
isfactory results. Development of 
other fibres and new carpet construc- 
tions are now enabling the company 
to produce lower priced, better styled 
carpets, and should provide greater 


-raw material cost stability. Over 80 


per cent of production is now in car- 
pets containing fibres other than wool. 


Chrysler B-+ 

Stock (now 71) returns 8.5% on 
an. divs. totaling $6 and is good qual- 
ity longer term holding. Sales last 
year set a record for the third succes- 
sive year, but earnings dipped to $8.27 
a share compared with $14.69 in 1950. 
Operations were seriously affected by 
dislocations stemming from the de- 
fense program, Government regula- 
tion of civilian production and attempts 
to control the inflationary effects of 
the defense activity. Military output in 
1951 accounted for only a $76 million 
volume although there wasa $1 billion 
defense backlog December 31. Com- 
pany’s EPT credit is arourid $8 a 
share. (Also FW, Dec. 5.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Continental Baking C+ 

Shares, at 19, sell for only about 
six times current earnings and, while 
semi-speculative, yield nearly 842%. 
(Pays $1.60 an.) Clinging to the 
familiar industry pattern, sales in 
1951 rose to a record peak ($170 mil- 
lion) but net profits for the year 
slumped to $3 a share vs. the $3.97 


.of 1950. While a major share of the 


gross rise was attrfbuted to higher 
prices, there also was a substantial 
increase in physical volume. Sales now 
consist of about 73 per cent bread 
products and the remainder in cake 
lines. EPT base is $4.30 a common 
share and officials doubt that this fig- 
ure will be reached without OPS 
relief. 


Dayton Power & Light B+ 
This good grade utility has merit 
as a holding for income; recent price, 
34 to yield 59%. (Pays $2 an.) 
Despite consistent gains in operating 
revenues, expansion in net probably 
will be gradual because of the limita- 
tions produced by the heavier tax im- 
post and large outlays on a sizable 
postwar construction program. In fact, 
earnings this year are not expected to 
rise much above the $2.74 per share 
reported in 1951. Company’s expan- 
sion program may require another 
$38 million over the next two years. 
But by the end of 1953 its present 
phase will have been completed and 
better per share earnings growth 
should be witnessed, reflecting a 
substantial rise in operating income. 


Jewel Tea B 

Stock represents a company with 
strong trade position and good earn- 
ings record; recent price, 67. (Pd. 
$3.50 in 1951; pd. 1950, $4.20.) Last 
year sales again established their 
eighth consecutive new record in both 
dollar and tonnage volume. However, 
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higher operating costs lowered profits 
to $5.87 per share as compared with 
$7.16 in 1950. Last year a catalog 
shopping service was introduced to 
service route customers, and company 
plans to expand this innovation. 


Johns-Manville Ba 

Stock (now 63) constitutes a semi- 
investment issue in the cyclical build- 
ing group. (Returns 6.7% on divs. 
totaling $4.25 last yr.) Earnings in 
1951 rose to $7.76 a share on sales 
of $238 million vs. $7.29 and $203.3 
million respectively in the previous 
year. Chairman L. M. Cassidy said 
in the annual report: “Most Johns- 
Manville products are important both 
in defense production and to meet es- 
sential civilian requirements. This 
should have a sustaining influence up- 
on sales volume at least for the dura- 
tion of the defense economy.” EPT 
base is $5.30 a share. (Also FW, Oct. 
31.) 


Kroger B+- 
Stock has attraction for income and 


long term growth; recent price, 34. 


(Pd. $1.85 in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$1.871%4.) As a result of a non-recur- 
ring $3.5 million profit arising from 
the sale of its Cincinnati factory, com- 
pany was able to report a net of $3.45 
a share in 1951 as against a net of 


$3.56 a share in 1950. Actual net . 


operating income last year amounted 
to $2.48 a share. Price controls, in- 
creased operating costs and heavier 
taxes were the adverse factors in the 
earnings picture. Management warns 
that unless OPS or Congress gives 
recognition to certain factors, “the 
already reduced profits of food chains 
will be further lowered.” (Also FW, 
Dec. 12.) 


National Distillers B 

Now priced at 29, stock is a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Pays $2 an.) 
Sales in 1951 increased to $466.9 mil- 
lion (a new high) compared with 
$398.7 million in 1950, but higher 
taxes and increased costs were mainly 
responsible for a dip in earnings to 
$2.86 a share vs. $3.20 (adjusted) 
in 1950. The chemical divisions are 
currently contributing around 20 per 
cent to sales. Production of chlorine 
and sodium exceeded the rated plant 
output and a 50 per cent increase in 
capacity is planned. National Petro- 
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Chemicals (jointly owned with Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line) is erecting 
facilities at Tuscola, IIl., for the ex- 
traction of hydrocarbons from natural 
gas and it is also developing plants to 
produce synthetic ethyl alcohol and 
ethyl chloride. Sales of the recently 
acquired U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
are now around $85 million annually. 
National’s EPT base is $3.15 a share. 
(Also FW, June 20.) 


Owens-Illinois A 

Despite mixed industry prospects, 
the shares (now 80) are of investment 
quality. (Pays $4 an.) After a tax 
bill of $10.28 a share, net earnings for 
1951 declined to $5.57 a share from 
the $7.96 of 1950. Over two-thirds 
of the company’s 1951 earnings were 
absorbed by income taxes which were 
sufficient to send earnings down after 
sales ($309 million) rose ten per cent 
over 1950. Officials feel that the re- 
mainder of 1952 will bring out “the 
underlying demand for glass contain- 
ers and increase the public interest 
in other new and improved glass 
products.” 


Pacific Lighting A 

Priced at 52 to yield’ 5.8%, stock 
qualifies as an income holding. (Pays 
75c qu.) Reflecting sharply higher 
operating costs and heavier taxes, 
earnings last year dipped to $3.55 per 
share from $5.88 in 1950 on a smaller 
share capitalization. Operating costs 
increased 15.6 per cent and taxes 8.1 
per cent, with 1951 gross revenue 
reaching $124.4 million vs. $114.6 
million in the preceding year. Mark- 
ing the largest growth in history, 
102,784 new meters were added last 
year. At the year-end over 1.644 mil- 
lion meters were in service, a gain of 
500,000 since V-J day. (Also FW, 
Nov. 14.) 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Sob 

Stock has good longer term growth 
potential ; recent price, 65. (Pays 50c 
qu.) With revenues up 26 per cent 
and net rising to $3.03 per share from 
$2.66 in 1950, new records were set 
last year. Notwithstanding, manage- 
ment continues to press vigorously its 
case for higher rates, criticizing the 
“ridiculously low values” attributed 
to Panhandle’s own gas production by 
the FPC’s original cost theory of rate 
making. Company has filed a motion 


to make a $21 million rate increase 
effective immediately. 


United Gas B 

Return of 4% at 26 is not generous, 
but stock represents growth situation. 
(Pays $1 an.) With 1951 gross at 
$125.7 million vs. $106.6 million in 
1950, net has been estimated at $1.56 
a share compared with $1.57 on stock 
capitalization smaller by some one 
million shares in the preceding year. 
Management’s estimates place 1952 
earnings at $1.87 per share, which 
would seem to create room for con- 
sideration later this year of a boost 
in dividends. If company’s $170 
million expansion program continues 
to be delayed by material shortages, 
however, these estimates may have to 
be revised. (Also FW, Nov. 28.) 


Westinghouse Air Brake B 
Although subject to cyclical trends, 
shares at 26 represent one of the better 
situated issues of the group. (Pd. 
$2.17 in 1951, adj.) The first defense 
order for a new aviation wheel anti- 
skid equipment has been received. 
Known as the Decelostat Controller, 
it is applied to the hub of the wheel 
and permits maximum braking with- 
out danger of wheel skidding. It in- 
sures that brakes are not applied until 
the wheels touch the ground and then 
adjusts the pressure to the runway 
surface, whether wet, oily or icy. This 
will prevent skids (a major cause of 
accidents, especially on carriers), 
shorten stopping distance, decrease 
tire wear, and assure safer landings. 


Woolworth A 

Stock (now 44) is a good quality 
issue and 1s attractive for imcome. 
(Yields 5.8% on $2.50 an. payments.) 
Despite record sales ($684.2 million) 
in 1951, increased operating costs and 
higher taxes held earnings to $3.22 a 
share compared with $3.83 in. 1950. 
Government restrictions are curtail- 
ing Woolworth’s expansion program 
on which it spent about $17 million 
last year and expenditures for this 
purpose in 1952 will not exceed this 
figure. Inventory at the end of 1951 
was $96 million vs. $105.5 million at 
the close of 1950 and with merchan- 
dise readily available it is operating 
on an inventory of current require- 
ments only. The EPT base is $3.44 
cents a share. 
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Bigger Volume 





For Candy Makers 


Dollar sales set new record in 1951 with tonnage also 


better than in 1950. Upward trend will continue this 
year although profits will be limited by higher costs 


he candy industry has seldom 
done poorly in periods of high 
disposable income. Continuing a fairly 
steady upward trend during World 
War II and through 1948, dollar vol- 
ume rose above its historic line of 
average relationship to disposable in- 
come. Although declining in 1949-50 
from the 1948 peak, candy sales .con- 
tinued to attract more of the con- 
sumer dollar than in the 1932-42 pe- 
riod. ‘With disposable income at a 
new high last year, dollar volume 
‘broke through its previous record -of 
slightly more than ‘$1 billion. 
Volume at wholesale as estimated 
by the trade publication Candy In- 
dustry reached $1,007.6 million in 
1951, a gain of about 5.4 per cent over 
the previous year. Tonnage also im- 
proved, although with reduced sizes 
for some candy bars and packaged 
goods the gain was not as pronounced 
nor was a new record set. There 
seems to be no doubt that dollar vol- 
ume will rise again this year while 
tonnage also will ‘be ‘higher. 


Current Costs 


For candy makers’ profits, how- 
ever, the trend has been drifting 
downward as a result of increased 
costs while ‘higher taxes depressed 
1951 final net. Prices for sugar, corn 
syrup, cocoa and natural peppermint 
were generally higher during the year. 
Sugar rose from $8.25 a hundred- 
weight early in the year to $8.50 in 
September, thereafter returning to 
$8.25 during the last quarter but av- 
erage prices were 38 cents over the 
average 1950 level. Cocoa bean ‘prices 
traced an erratic course, rising to the 
highest levels in March and April and 
declining thereafter until December 
when they ‘rallied a little. Normally, 
cocoa prices rise during the summer 
months when the manufacturers are 
laying in supplies. The price down- 
turn last vear therefore began sooner 
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than usual and had much further to 
go to reach a more reasonable level. 
Cocoa supplies are expected to be 
fairly plentiful this year and it is pos- 
sible that the average price will be 
lower, since 1951 prices were influ- 
‘enced by the skyrocketing cocoa bean 
early in the year. But any reduc- 
tion will be more than offset by 
higher costs of other products and 
services used. 


Mechanization Helpful 


The manufacturers may have the 
advantage of firmer prices this year, 
enabling better planning. The use of 
new automatic machines is. receiving 
impetus because of high labor costs, 
and plants are being more fully me- 
chanized. Sales levels have been 
benefited by expanded volume in su- 
permarkets and through vending ma- 
chines placed in good location in 
greater numbers. Increased tonnage 
of candy and ration bars for the na- 
tion’s military forces is another favor- 
able influence. 

Competition through the years has 
sharply reduced the number of com- 
panies in the business, which is 
strongly competitive with meager 
profits for the less favorably situated 
units. The larger publicly owned com- 
panies in the business are Hershey 
‘Chocolate and Life Savers, both spe- 
cialty makers, ably managed and with 
a strong trade position. Hershey 





manufactures chocolate bars in a wide 
range of sizes which are standard con- 
sumer products everywhere, and so 
well known is the trade mark that the 
company does practically no advertis- 
ing. The principal factor in operating 
margins therefore is raw ingredient 
costs, and the company is usually able 
to adjust prices of its cocoa products, 
such as syrups and coatings, and the 
size of its bars to reflect changes in 
raw material prices. Results are in- 
fluenced, however, by unstable cocoa 
prices and inventory writedowns 
which sometimes have resulted in 
wide year-to-year earnings fluctua- 
tions, but adoption of the last-in-first- 
out inventory valuation for cocoa 
costs in 1950 has modified this influ- 
ence so that future variations should 
be smaller than in the past. The com- 
pany’s common stock is of good in- 
vestment quality, backed by an un- 
broken dividend record extending 
back to 1930. 


Specialized Products 


' Life Savers is a leading maker of 
mints and fruit-flavored hard candies, 
also producing glycerine-type cough 
drops through its Pine Bros. subsidi- 
ary. Its increases in sales from 1949 
on has been counter to the general 
industry trend but the company’s spe- 
cialized lines remove it from the gen- 


. eral category of bar and bulk candy 


makers. Life Savers is concerned 
with fewer commodities than most 
other companies since sugar and fla- 
vorings are the principal materials 
used and results have been only mod- 
erately affected by fluctuations in in- 
gredient costs. Supported by rising 
demand, operating margins are much 
wider than elsewhere in the industry. 
Life Savers’ stock is the best quality 
issue in the group, and has paid divi- 
dends since 1922 at a consistently gen- 
erous rate. 


Representative Candy Manufacturers 





Sales———-- 
(Millions) 

1950 *1950 *1951 

Beach .(B..J.)..... a$23.2 . a$38.8 
Chase Candy....... b10.2 b11.4 
Hershey Chocolate.. 148.9 $110.0 110.8 
Life Savers........; 16.6 °° "2e.1 -"FBS 
Lott Canky <'....'<i 13.7 e15.1 
Peter Paul......... N:R. N.R. N.R. 
Sweets Company... 8.8 6.7 7.3 





-—Earned Per Share—, Pre Recent 

1950 *1950 ¥*1951 1951 Price Yield 
a$4.53 $5.59 $3.50 45 7.8% 
bD1.34 .... bDO.20 None oe 

5.46 $4.58 2.65 c2.00 40 5.0 

3.87 2.88 2.13 yo Pe gee 

0.37 N.R. N.R. 0.20 bt, 

3.00 N.R.  N.R. 225° 2 7% 

2.69 1.46 0.99 O:75 GOO" TS 


*Nine months. a—Years ended September 30. b—Years ended June 30. c—Plus 2 per cent stock. 


-e—Estimated, full year. D--—Deficit. 





N.R.—Not reported. 
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Shoe Issues Have 


Lagged the Market 


Sales and earnings receded in 1951 but sales revival appears 
early prospect. Shoe price cuts reflect lower leather costs 


and margins are satisfactory. Shares have appeal for income 


5 ales and earnings of the leading 
shoe manufacturers last year 
presented a confusing picture. Sales, 
measured in dollars, were uniformly 
greater than in the preceding year, 
but were moderately lower when 
tabulated according to the number of 
pairs sold. Reflecting narrower profit 
margins, higher over-all production 
costs Gespite lower leather prices, and 
increased tax exactions, earnings 
compared poorly with the prior year. 
Three of the seven leaders paid the 
same dividends per share as in 1950, 
one paid more than in the prior year, 
and the remaining three pared pay- 
ments. Compared with results re- 
ported by manufacturers of other soft 
wearables, however, the shoe com- 
panies made relatively good showings. 

The results reported by the leaders 
paralleled generally the record of the 
industry as a whole, Total shoe pro- 
duction of 463.5 million pairs in 1951 
was less than in either of the two pre- 
ceding years and approximated the 
462.6 million pairs turned out in 
1948. In 1950 the industry produced 
512.4 million pairs vs. 473.2 million 
pairs in 1949, 

The 9.5 per cent slowdown in fac- 
tory output (from 1950) enabled the 
industry to cut down inventories, 
since sales volume, in pairs, was off 
only five per cent from 1950. Indus- 
try production and sales figures in- 
clude estimates for December, final 
figures not yet having been released. 
The year-end inventory figures, also 





Cushing 


are still being tabulated, but trade 
reports indicate that after almost two 
years of over-supply, manufacturers’ 
stocks on hand are almost down to 
normal. 

Despite the fact that retail shoe 
business continues unsatisfactory, 
sentiment in the trade, at both the 
retail and manufacturing levels, is 
hopeful. Retail sales last year ap- 
proximated $1.61 billion vs. $1.52 
billion in 1950, the increase being due 
mainly to higher unit prices in the 
early part of last year as com- 
pared with correspondng pre-Korean 
prices. Half of the excess was re- 
corded in the first two months, only 
small year-to-year gains being re- 
ported for each successive month. 

Retailers greeted 1952 with high 
hopes, but instead of showing a sharp 
gain over the $131 million total of 


December, January sales actually 
slumped. In January 1951, retail sales 
set a record of $157 million. Some 
retail chains reported dollar declines 
in January ranging up to 15 per cent 
from the December total. Measured 
in dollars, the extent of the drop was 
accentuated by clearance sale price 
cuts as well as by reductions which 
gave the consumer the benefit of scat- 
tered price concessions made by man- 
ufacturers. 

Price cuts all along the line now 
appear in early prospect. Makers of 
brand-name shoes have initiated a 
series of cuts which should be re- 
flected in reductions of from $1 to $2 
at the retail level. The result should 
be a marked impetus to consumer de- 
mand. Hide and leather prices have 
declined sharply in recent weeks, and 
since leather accounts for from 40 to 
50 per cent of the cost of men’s shoes, 
and for from 20 to 40 per cent of the 
cost of women’s footgear, manufac- 
turers’ profit margins have benefited 
materially. But notwithstanding the 
easing of raw material prices, manu- 
facturers have yet to develop any 
great interest in stocking up on 
leather ; evidently they are waiting for 
indications that the bottom has been 
reached. 


Hide Prices 


While hides have been accumulating 
in this country since last autumn, hide 
prices abroad have been on the rise. 
Currently they are well above the 
domestic level, but limitations on ex- 
ports have prevented domestic holders 
from profiting from the foreign de- 
mand. With the drop in prices threat- 
ening to get out of hand, however, the 
Government boosted the export quota 
(on February 15) and this, it’s hoped, 
will stimulate the flow abroad while 
bringing about firmer, and rising, 
prices in the domestic market. It is 
a bit early, however, to appraise the 

Please turn to page 26 


The Leading Shoe Manufacturers 


Years 
Company ended 
Brows BOR picks odescks ube Oct. 31 
Endicott Johnson ........... Nov. 30 
Florsheim Shoe “A”......... Oct. 31 
General Shoe ............... Oct. 31 
International Shoe .......... Nov. 30 
ic  F @ 4 errr Dec. 31 
Meter Sn0e 285. Dec. 31 





a—Full year. 
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Sale Earned Per Share————, 
(Millions) c— Annual—, --Six Months—, -—Dividends—, Recent 

1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price Yield 
$80.4 $89.3 $111.4 $4.84 $8.08 ... a$4.71 $2.80 $3.40 55 6.2% 
131.7 133.3. 157.3 248 136 0.90 0.91 160 160 28 5.7 

25.3 28.8 30.7 rah ae | al.47 1.25 1.00 14 7.1 

77.7 84.4 103.2 3.14 5.04 a4.50 25°: 23 36 7.0 
190.0 198.6 223.3 2.26 3.22 ..- vies 2.55 2.40 39 6.1 

35.2 36.7 38.5 4.28 4.56 R77 BSI 1.70 1.40 20 7.0 

78.0 77.1 92.7 oar’ mae 1.00 1.04 180 1.80 24 7.5 
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Complaints As full year 1951 cor- 
About Taxes POrate earnings are re- 
ported, there is increas- 
ing evidence of the ex- 
tent to which the high tax rates insti- 
tuted by the Truman Administration 
are cutting into business profits. The 
situation has evoked complaint after 
complaint from corporate executives 
to the effect that the earning power 
of the enterprises they represent is be- 
ing seriously impaired and that the 
incentives for staying in business are 
rapidly disappearing. 

High taxes and the prospect of hav- 
ing to pay ever-increasing wage rates 
menace the earnings ability of many 
enterprises which in the past have 
provided seed corn for the nation. 

Floyd B. Odlum, chairman of the 
board of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation, warned of the dan- 
gers in high taxation in his letter to 
stockholders in the 1951 annual re- 
port recently released by his com- 
pany. He asks that we think about 
what we are permitting by policies 
such as “a tax law that at least in cer- 
tain brackets stops hardly short of 
confiscation.”” One remembers how 
important the aircraft industry is to 
American defense and questions a 
situation wherein corporations can 
double their production and yet not 
be able to show their stockholders 
more than slight gains in net earn- 
ings. This certainly poses a threat 
to industrial growth. 

The country at large has also 
sensed this danger, and has become 
more aware of the harmful effects that 
higher taxes and higher wages can 
have on the future of the economy. In 
all probability these subjects will be 
among the great issues of the forth- 
coming Presidential election. The 
United States cannot long continue 
its present reckless economic policies 
and extravagant spending without 
invoking severe penalties, and the day 
that we will have to meet them can 
arrive much sooner than anticipated. 
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King Great Britain and the 
George VI Commonwealth were 
Roisin indeed fortunate in 


having on the throne 
a King like George VI during what 
was one of the most critical periods 
of history and one which embraced 
World War II. Always a-modest in- 
dividual, he quietly displayed all the 
virtues of domestic felicity which 
people through the centuries have ad- 
mired the most. 

Although it was not his choice that 
he occupy the high position of King, 
he accepted the great responsibility 
willingly and filled his tremendous 
trust with true patriotism for the full 
fifteen years of his reign. During the 
terrible blitz of the last war, he dis- 
played Spartan spirit and shared the 
many tribulations of the day with his 
people. 

It is no small wonder that his 
people loved him so dearly. Well can 
they grieve his passing as they intone 
from their hearts the words “The 
King is Dead.” 

At the same moment, however, 
they must say “Long Live the 
Queen,” and no doubt will speculate 
over the future of Britain. In Queen 
Elizabeth II Britain has a young 
woman who was carefully trained 
throughout childhood for the-respon- 
sibilities she has had to shoulder up- 
on the death of her father, and who 
has displayed marked abilities for the 
role that is now hers. By a psycholog- 
ical quirk, the British people already 
feel that the reign of the new Queen 
will bring a revival of prosperity and 
the high cultural values that former- 
ly characterized England, for in the 
reigns of most Queens, Britain has 
prospered. 


Page| 


Flood If one peruses the 
Of Cheap financial pages of the 
Offerings newspapers, those in 


New York in particu- 
lar, he cannot help but be impressed 
by the numerous offerings of cheap 
stocks which appear in the advertising 
columns. 

Most of the offerirgs referred to 
represent the shares of companies 
with mineral and oil resources, which 
of course are important to national 
defense. Prices of the stocks usually 
range from about 25 cents to one dol- 
lar per share, and appeal particularly 
to individuals of small financial means 
because of the low price and the pos- 
sibility, however remote, of making a 
large profit in a short time. 

Even though some offerings come 
under the registration requirements 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the prospective buyer is on 
his own when it comes to determining 
the worth of the issue involved. The 
law of caveat emptor prevails—the 
purchaser buys at his own risk. 

Widely advertised, these cheap 
stocks apparently find buyers with no 
difficulty. Their purchase, however, 
involve an exceedingly great risk, 
especially in these days when develop- 
ment and operating costs are at such 
high levels. It is difficult to picture 
that many such enterprises will be 
able to develop into profitable ven- 
tures, especially when one also con- 
siders the cut, undoubtedly extremely 
large, which the promoters take as 
their reward. 

Such offerings spell danger for the 
unwary investor. In our years of ex- 
perience, we have found that these 
speculative stocks usually result in 
losses for their owners. In view of 
this, we feel it important to restate our 
basic principle about investing which 
is all the more important for persons 
attracted to the cheap stocks: ; 

Investigate thoroughly before buy- 
ing. It may prevent the loss of hard 
earned money. 
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Long Term Promise 


For Air Conditioning 


Industry expansion will probably be affected by shortage 


of materials in the period immediately ahead, but large 


and untapped markets still remain for future exploitation 


rT* he air conditioning industry cele- 

brates its fiftieth anniversary this 
year, for it was back in 1902 that 
Dr. Willis H. Carrier conceived and 
designed the first air conditioning 
system. (It was in the same year, 
incidentally, that the first issue of 
FINANCIAL WoRLD was printed.) 
Although often associated with mere 
cooling or refrigeration of air, true air 
conditioning covers heating, cooling 
and filtering of air as well as humidity 
control. In many fields—such as the 
textile, chemical, drug, food and syn- 
thetic rubber industries—these condi- 
tions are essential. 

Business establishments in ever- 
widening numbers are air-condition- 
ing their premises to attract custo- 
mers. The theatre or department store 
that does not have air conditioning 
facilities today is a rara avis indeed. 
And when the ultimate goal of the 
industry—the fully air-conditioned 
home—becomes a reality, available 
space will be utilized more efficiently ; 
screens and storm windows will be 
discarded and other- savings will be 
possible which in large measure 
should offset installation costs. These 
advantages, moreover, do not include 
the improvement in health standards 
from scientific air conditioning. 

The most intriguing aspect of the 
air conditioning business today is the 
growth of the room air conditioner, 
prices of which have been brought 
within range of the average con- 





Avco Mfg. 


sumer’s pocketbook. Unit sales totaled 
approximately 203,000 in 1951 or 
more than twice the number sold in 
1949; the latter year’s sales were 
three times,as large as the number 
sold in 1941, the best prewar year. 

Promising though this field is, 
however, there is evidence that profit 
margins on room air conditioners 
are less attractive than on industrial 
installations and competition is ex- 
tremely keen. Among the leading fac- 
tors in the room air conditioner field 
are Philco, Fedders-Quigan, York, 
Carrier, Remington, Mitchell, Gen- 
eral Motors (Frigidaire) and Chrys- 
ler (Air Temp). A small number of 
these companies such as Fedders- 
Quigan and Philco (which markets 
models produced by York) confine 
their activities exclusively to room- 
type air conditioners. Others, includ- 





ing Carrier, produce both small and 


large-size units. Finally, there are 
many companies which operate ex- 
clusively in the industrial and com- 
mercial line, such as Buffalo Forge 
and Trane and lesser industry factors 
including Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery and Ingersoll-Rand, among 
others. 

Naturally, the proportion of sales 
from air conditioning equipment 
varies widely in individual cases. It is 
by far the principal contributor to 
sales by Carrier, and provided about 
30 per cent of Fedders-Quigan’s 1951 
volume; in the case of the latter com- 
pany, however, the ‘proportion may 
exceed 50 per cent this year since 
it is building units for both Radio 
Corporation of America and Avco 
Manufacturing (to be sold under the 
RCA and Crosley brands, respec- 
tively) as well as its own Fedders 
line. In contrast, Trane Company— 
whose stock is traded on the Midwest 
Stock Exchange—derives only about 
35 per cent of sales from air condi- 
tioning, with the remaining 65 per 
cent furnished by heating and venti- 
lating equipment. Trane does most of 
its business with builders and con- 
tractors rather than individuals and is 
one of those companies that has elec- 
ted to stay out of the window or 
room-type market. 

The principal material in short 
supply is copper, but satisfactory sub- 
stitutions are being made and indus- 
try officials anticipate some increase 
in air conditioning business this year. 
Companies operating in the industrial 
field have ample business on their 
books and makers of room air condi- 
tioners should have a good year unless 
consumers refrain from buying. How- 
ever, President Cloud Wampler of 
Carrier Corporation regards as over- 
optimistic predictions that unit sales 
of room coolers will top the million 
mark by 1956 unless “a really good 


Leading Factors in the Air Conditioning Industry 


— Sales ——-———_, 


Price- 


Years (Millions) -—— Earned Per Share ——, Recent Earns. *Divi- 

ended 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 Price Ratio dend Yield 
Buffalo Forge ......... Nov. 30 $19.0 $16.9 e$25.0 $6.20 $5.48  e$5.50 44 8.0 $4.00 9.1% 
Carrier Corp. ......... Oct. 31 46.2 62.4 80.9 2.47 4.54 3.88 23 5.9 1.40 6.1 
Fedders-Quigan ...... Dec. 31 28.0 23.6 a27.6 1.47 1.60 al.00 14 11.2 1.00 7.1 
Philco Corp. .......... Dec. 31 214.9 335.3 e310.0 . 1S 4.51 e2.90 29 10.0 1.60 5.5 
Trane Company ........ Dec. 31 24.2 27.6 e37.0 2.72 3.44 e3.50 24 6.9 1.50 6.3 
Sk UTES See Sept. 30 50.0 49.1 57.5 1.35 1.91 2.47 15 6.1 1.00 6.7 


*1951 payments or current indicated rate. a—Nine months. e—Estimated. 
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unit can be made available at a price 
substantially lower than that which 
now prevails.” 

The industry leader in point of 
sales, Carrier Corporation initiated 
dividends only in 1948. However, the 
stock is now on a 35 cent quarterly 
basis and management has indicated 
that paying out 50 per cent of net 
profits is one of its major objectives. 
Principal lines consist of room air 
conditioners of various sizes; the 
W eathermaker system which provides 
year ‘round air conditioning in the 
home and in commercial establish- 
ments; and the Conduit Weather- 
master system which is used in the 
largest fype building permitting in- 
dividually controlled air conditioning 
in each room. Carrier also makes 
compressors and food freezers and 
now has $50 million of defense con- 
tracts for tank hulls, jet engine parts 
and other items. The company blan- 
kets the air conditioning field to an 
exceptionally wide degree, having 
provided the equipment for the Pen- 
tagon building in Washington, D. C. 
and is also an important factor in 
small, window-type units. 


Others in Field 


In addition to air conditioning 
equipment which it manufactures for 
Philco Corporation and also sells 
under its own Yorkaire brand, York 
Corporation has developed ice-making 
units which are sold to practically 
every market needing ice in small 
form. The company earned only 12 
cents a share in the December 31 
quarter (first of the current fiscal 
period) compared with 27 cents in the 
like year-earlier period, but at the 
close of last year York had a $23.7 
million backlog of orders. 

Buffalo Forge—the company with 
which Dr. Willis H. Carrier got his 
start—has shied away from room air 
conditioning units, concentrating in- 
stead upon commercial and indus- 
trial installations. A line of ventilat- 
ing equipment (consisting of heating 
units, blowers and fans) contributes 
about 60 per cent of the company’s 
sales, while another 25 per cent is 
provided by machine tools; the bal- 
ance comes from a division which 
. makes pumps for Buffalo and other 
air conditioning manufacturers, and a 
subsidiary which produces equipment 
for rice, sugar and coffee plantations. 
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Six Per Cent Yield From Sperry 


Dividends have been paid in each of the last 18 years. 


Earnings cover current rate more than twice over yet 


issue sells for only about seven times per-share profits 


he far-flung enterprise known as 

the Sperry Corporation had its 
beginning as a military goods produc- 
er back in 1911 when inventor Elmer 
Sperry fitted his first gyro-compass 
into the battleship USS Delaware. 
During the 40 years which have 
elapsed since, Sperry has advanced 
a great distance from its original field 
of gyroscope activities. While in- 


‘strumentation and controls account 


for many millions of dollars of in- 
come today, a number of other enter- 
prises developed or acquired from 
time to time have given the company 
an assured position as a producer of 
hydraulic equipment and machinery, 
electrical apparatus, automatic ma- 
chinery, farm machinery and fabri- 
cated aluminum products. 

The company is more especially 
known today as a producer of a wide 
range of specialized and_ technical 
equipment for the Armed, Forces. Its 
original navigational equipment has 
been supplemented by gunfire con- 
trols for ships and airplanes. It makes 
various types of aeronautical equip- 
ment and ground armament devices, 
radar, radio and other products in the 





The Sperry Corporation 


Ship- 

ments Earned 

(Mil) Per Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1934.. $78 $0.96 $0.25 11%— 5% 
1937.. 15.3 1.46 1.20 233%—10 
1938.. 25.4 246 1.60  4934,—155% 
1939.. 249 2.71 2.00 517%—36 
1940.. 47.5 3.90 2.00 47 —33 
1941.. 998 411 200 3934—27% 
1942.. 216.3 287 1.50 31%—21% 
1943.. 429.0 3.55 1.50  35%4—23% 
1944.. 420.2 4.05 200 2934—22% 
1945.. 2889 3.45 200 39 —27% 
1946.. 65.8 3.65 1.50 40%—18% 
1947.. 746 2.79 1.50  24%—16% 
1948.. 119.3 432 2.00 307%—20% 
1949.. 1140 2.62 2.00 29%4—22% 
1950.. 1625 472 2.00 33%—25% 
Interim: 


1950. .a$119.9 b$2.10 ... 
1951.. al62.2 b2.57 c$2.00 


367R—265%4 


a—Nine months. b—Six months. c—Full year. 
e— Through February 19, 1952. 





electronics field. It has an important 
interest in guided missiles and pilot- 
less aircraft, the engineering depart- 
ment’s most important field. It was 
a pioneer in such vital military equip- 
ment as anti-aircraft searchlights, 
sound locaters, the universal anti- 
aircraft director, remote power con- 
trol systems and bombsights. 

Since the search for new offensive 
and defensive weapons is grimly com- 
petitive, inventive talent is at a pre- 
mium at Sperry. Its able scientists 
and technicians are continually at 
work to make existing instruments, 
controls and systems obsolete. Sperry 
therefore forges ahead constantly in- 
to new fields, devising and testing 
new and unheard of weapons which 
may not be mentioned publicly until 
years later. The company long since 
has earned the implicit trust and con- 
fidence of the nation’s top military 
men who take their problems to it 
knowing that a practical solution will 
sooner or later be worked out. New 
inventions recently announced include 
an improved bombsight and an auto- 
matic steering system for naval air- 
craft carriers. 


Benefits from Build-Up 


It is largely military business which 
has accounted for Sperry’s sales 
growth from less than $2 million in 
1934 and 1935 to more than $400 mil- 
lion in wartime 1943 and 1944. Sales 
in 1950 reached a new peacetime 
level with net income establishing an 
all-time record. Shipments for 1951 
have not yet been reported but they 
should easily exceed $200 million 
while unfilled orders, primarily Gov- 
ernment contracts, advanced to $572.2 
million on September 30 last from 
$219.6 million one year before. Inas- 
much as the nation’s military pro- 
gram still has a considerable distance 
to go before reaching top production 
levels, the country’s arms build-up 
will provide Sperry with all the work 
it can handle for months to come. 

Please turn to page 27 
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Different industries affected in widely varying degrees by 


second quarter metal allotments and new earnings standard 


»s set up to determine eligibility for higher price ceilings 


There are always many factors for an investor 
to consider in determining which industries offer 
the greatest investment promise at any given time. 
Outstanding among these are the apparent demand 
outlook, possible changes in costs, and the extent 
to which equities representing the group in question 
may already have discounted marketwise any likely 
change for better or worse in the industry’s earning 
power. Under garrison economy conditions, new 
uncertainties are added. The possibility of passing 
on higher costs by raising prices becomes subject 
to political rather than economic determination, 
and an entirely new problem arises: Will the indus- 
try be permitted to produce to the limit of demand 
for its products? 


The latter problem has now been in existence 
for over a year, but the answer is constantly chang- 
ing. Production of automobiles, household elec- 
trical applfances and other consumers’ durable 
goods last year was a great deal larger than had 
been anticipated on the basis of late 1950 and early 
1951 estimates of material supplies, but in recent 
months the allocation noose has been drawing 
tighter and it has appeared that a really drastic 
decline in output in these lines had merely been 
postponed rather than avoided. 


This still appears to be the case, though the 
cutback in the defense program and continued high 
levels of production for the three basic CMP metals 
promise that the low point in permitted output of 
consumers’ durables may not be quite as low as 
had been feared. Ward’s reports that metal sup- 
plies have improved recently to such a point that 
auto producers expect little trouble in attaining pro- 
duction quotas. But new shifts are in store for the 
second quarter, for which allocations have just been 
announced. Steel allotments will remain at 50 per 
cent of base period levels, but copper and aluminum 
supplies will be rearranged. Quotas for producers 
of less essential civilian products such as jewelry 

~and toys will be raised to 25 per cent for both 
metals, against first quarter quotas of 10 per cent 
for copper and 20 per cent for aluminum. Few 
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publicly owned enterprises will gain much from 
these changes. But supplies of both copper and 
aluminum will be pared from 35 per cent of base 
period use to 30 per cent for makers of refrigera- 
tors, stoves, office furniture and similar items. 


Another potentially important source of inter- 
industry disparities in earning power is the recent 
formulation of a new earnings standard to guide 
OPS officials in determining an industry’s eligibility 
for price increases. Last year, Economic Stabilizer 
Eric Johnston laid down a rule that higher price 
ceilings could not be granted to any group whose 
earnings before taxes exceeded 85 per cent of aver- 


_ age taxable profits for the three best years in the 


1946-49 period. Under 1952 tax rates, this stand- 
ard would limit earnings after taxes to 65.8 per 
cent of base period net, even though unit and dollar 


sales for nearly all companies have risen sharply 
since 1946-49. 


This earnings standard will still be used in 
some cases, but Johnston’s successor, Roger Put- 
nam, has just established another which permits 
price increases for any manufacturing or distribut- 
ing industry earning, before taxes, less than ten per 
cent on net worth. The new standard is highly dis- 
criminatory, since the rate of earnings on net worth 
varies widely from one industry to another in 
accordance with turnover rates and profit margins 
on sales. Theoretically, it should be beneficial to 
the meat packing, steel, railway equipment and 
other groups requiring large capital investments. 
But the new standard is less liberal than it sounds, 
for net worth is stated to a large extent in prewar 
dollars while profits are measured in current dol- 
lars; furthermore, taxes will take 82 per cent of any 
addition to income from use of this formula. 


The recent sell-off on larger volume indicates 
that the minor decline may continue for some 
further time. But this temporary move affords no 
reason for disturbing longer term holdings of favor- 
ably situated equities. 

Written February 20, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Record National Output 


National output of goods and services rose to 
$328 billion in 1951, but only about half of the 
16 per cent increase over 1950 reflected larger 
physical output, the balance being attributed to 
higher prices. Most of the gain was realized in the 
first half of last year, as the rate of gain in con- 
sumer spending and inventory building by business 
slowed down as the year progressed. National in- 
come, meanwhile, increased 15 per cent last year 
to $276 billion. Personal income, the largest com- 
ponent of national income, rose to $251 billion and 
even after a bigger tax bite disposable income 
totaled $222 billion compared with $205 billion in 
1950. Personal savings jumped to $17 billion, or 
about eight per cent of disposable income, from 
only $11 billion or five per cent of spendable in- 
come in 1950. 


Smaller Dividend Payments 


With numerous companies paying smaller year- 
end dividends than a year earlier, and others omit- 
ting them altogether, cash dividend disbursements 
in December were nearly 16 per cent smaller than 
in the same 1950 month. Publicly reporting cor- 
porations paid out $1.8 billion in December 1951 
vs. $2.1 billion a year earlier. For the year as a 
whole, however, dividend payments aggregated $8 
billion, which represented an increase of two per 
cent over the total for 1950. December did see in- 
creased payments by a number of groups, notably 
mining, oil, food, beverages, finance companies 
and utilities. Some of the largest declines were in 
automobiles, which enjoyed a record year in 1950, 
electrical machinery, and chemicals. 


Men's Wear Step-Up 


After drawing upon inventory stocks to make 
shipments during much of last year, men’s wear 
manufacturers have currently to step up produc- 
tion in order to fill orders and are entering the 
spring season in a far better inventory position 
than one year ago. Last year the industry had to 
reduce factory operations to eliminate excess stocks. 
Compared with 23.4 million suits made in 1950, 
output dropped 18 per cent to 19.3 million while 
overcoats and top-coats declined 19 per cent from 
6.5 million units to 5.3 million. With men’s suits 
used as an index of operations, the industry was 
at 71 per cent of capacity during 1951 vs. 86 per 
cent in 1950, but the present outlook is for an im- 
proved level of operations compared with last year. 
16 


More Electric Ranges 


The electric stove continues to show more rapid 
gains than the gas range, shipments of the former 
type totaling 1.4 million in 1951 vs. 2.4 million 
gas stoves. There are only about nine million elec- 
tric ranges now in use compaged with about 29 
million of the gas type. But the electric range 
market is only about 23 per cent saturated and 
sales have doubled since 1941 whereas gas stove 
sales have shown little change in the past decade. 
Advantages claimed for the electric range are clean- 
liness and many automatic features, while in most 
sections of the country gas ranges are cheaper to 
buy and operate. General Electric, General Motors 
and Westinghouse are the leading factors in the 
fast-growing electric range field, accounting for 
some two-thirds of sales, but many smaller com- 
panies are also active and numerous gas range 
makers are adding, or planning to add, electric 
models to their lines. 


Taconite Expansion 

Plans of Erie Mining Company — primarily 
owned by Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube—to build a $300 million taconite process- 
ing plant at Aurora, Minn., highlight the progress 
being made to insure a long term supply of raw 
materials for the steel industry. This development, 
the second major project of its kind, calls for facili- 
ties capable of producing five million tons of iron 
ore pellets annually within four or five years and 
eventually to reach a goal of 10.5 million tons a 
year. Reserve Mining Company has begun a simi- 
lar project at Beaver Bay, Minn., which is expected 
to produce 2.5 million tons of pelletized ore a year 
by mid-1955 and ten million tons at a later date. 
Taconite rock contains roughly 25 per cent iron, 
whereas the best grade ores now being used con- 
tain about twice that amount. However, after pro- 
cessing, taconite emerges in the form of pellets con- 
taining 60 to 70 per cent iron and when large scale 
production is reached it is hoped that costs will be 
competitive with those for present shipping ores. 


Paint Sales Up 


Paint sales exceeded a billion dollars for the 
fifth straight year in 1951, the $1.2 billion re- 
ported by firms representing 87 per cent of the in- 
dustry setting a new sales record and climbing 
4.7 per cent above 1950. A further rise of eight 
per cent is predicted for this year since more re- 
pair work is generally done when construction of 
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new homes is held below actual demand. The high 
cost of repainting jobs has proved no deterrent to 
increasing sales but rather has had the opposite 
effect since more home-owners are doing such jobs 
themselves and are using up more paint in the 
process. Paint-makers now are selling a larger pro- 
portion of home interior paints to the home-owner 
than to the professional painter whereas a decade 
ago the opposite was true. 


Peak Fire Losses 


January fire losses reached an all-time monthly 
peak at $74.2 million, eight per cent over the Jan- 
uary 1951 total of $68.7 million and 8.7 per cent 
above the December losses of $68.2 million. Losses 
in 1951 set an all-time annual record at $731.4 
million, a monthly average of $60.1 million. Nine 
fires caused losses placed at $1 million or more, 
the most disastrous ones being a $4 million fire 
at Atlantic City, N. J., and a $2 million loss at 
Louisville, Ky. Seven other fires each did damage 
of $1 million or more. Fire insurance company 
underwriting results will continue to make poor 
showings this year, if January losses prove a cri- 
terion. Over-all earnings last year, as in prior 
years, hinged largely on incomes derived from the 
investment of unearned premium reserves. 


Rayon Price Cut 


In rather belated recognition of the depression 
in textiles and of the price declines in competing 
fibers, makers of acetate rayon staple have cut the 
price six cents to 42 cents a pound, equivalent at 
the fabric level to a cost of one cent per yard. The 
reduction lowers acetate to the 42-cent level of 
viscose staple. Restoration of the traditional gap 
of four to six cents between the two types may be 
the next move, but with textile mills virtually out 
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of the market any reduction is more or less aca- 
demic. Recent statistics disclosed an increase in 
stocks of acetate staple fibre to 15.2 million pounds 
compared with two million pounds at the beginning 


of 1951. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Container Corporation’s sales for 1951 were 
$212.6 million vs. $154.8 million in 1950. 

El Paso Natural Gas plans sale of 100,000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock to common share- 
holders. 

Bethlehem Steel has received an order from 
World Tankers Inc. for two tankers to cost $10 
million each. 

United Biscuit’s 1951 sales were $107.1 million 
vs. $92.4 million in 1950. 

Borden Company has acquired Bassett Dairies, 
Inc., which operates in Florida. 


Other Corporate News 


Phelps Dodge stockholders vote April 15 on a 
2-for-1 stock split; Howe Sound stockholders vote 
April 15 on a 3-for-1 split; Hammermill Paper 
stockholders vote February 25 on a 2-for-1 split. 

Bridgeport Brass will redeem its 5144 per cent 
preferred stock March 18; Norwich Pharmacal will 
redeem its 444 per cent convertible preferred stock 
March 20; Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 4 per cent 
convertible preferred has been called for payment 
June 30. 

American Machine & Foundry may acquire Le- 
land Electric in a share-for-share exchange; sub- 
ject to approval by two-thirds of Leland’s stock- 
holders. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze plans acquisition of 
Brush Development Company, maker of electronic 
and technical instruments. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67......... 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 108 3.70 Not 
Beneficial Indust. Loan 2%s, 1961. 93 3.40 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 
a rrr eeree trees 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 86, 1977... 5.2.00. 95 3.30 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 92 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 44%s, 1963.... 104 4.05 105 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 94 3.04 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969.... 99 4.60 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970 101 3.17 1044%4 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974.... 101 3.45 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 133 5.26% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum............. 53 4.72 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 100 4.50 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum....... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
.3teady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


AmericanHome Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 38 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *2.40 b3.16 b2.52 103 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.60 £1.99 £3.30 34 
«General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 3.91 c2.98 56 
General Foods ........ 2.45 2.40 c3.03 ¢c2.22 44 
Int'l] Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 8.49 6.92 199 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 5.88 3.36 52 


‘Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 2.60 3.73 c4.55 52 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 431 3.61 58 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 1.60 4.92 4.35 32 





*Also paid stock. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—12 months 
- to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held .by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

--Dividends—, *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
i 1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores ............-- $2.00 $2.00 36 56% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 9.00 156 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 280 50 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 1.70 200 34 59 
Household Finance ............ 2.20 240 42 5.7 
Rew GA i. eee 3.00 3.00 51 60 
Louisville & Nashville......... 3.52 400 53 7.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 4 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 150 180 30 60 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 200 2.00 35 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric .......... 135 150 30 5.0 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.00 200 33 6.1 
Safeway Stores ..............- 240 240 31 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 135 180 37 48 
Southern Calif. Edison......... 200 200 35 5.7 
Seowtiay DOE oi. eee ec ee 250 225 40 5.6 
Texas Company ............... 8.25. $26. 85°66 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 53 76 
Union Pacific R.R............. 5.00 6.00 111 5.4 
Unito® Pratt is ii. eee. 450 450 60 7.5 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 66 





* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. : 

-Dividends—~ -—Earnings—, Recent 
1950 195 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$3.65 c$1.34 38 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 4.10 400 12.15 10.43 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 2.25 b252 b3.25 30 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 1.18 106 16 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.75 5.87 5.91 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 2.50 3.50 e838 e12.27 56 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 c4.35 c3.33 31 


GeneralAmer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 3.38 c4.20 54 
General Motors ....... 6.00 4.00 c7.91 c4.15 51 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 e4.11 e365 38 
Kennecott Copper...... 5.50 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 983 
Mathieson Chemical ... 150 1.70 3.32 3.56 43 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 7.15 72 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 2.00 b2.10 b2.57 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.90 2.15 3.62 c4.19 44 
U. -S., Steal ie bibise sis bah 345 3.00 7.29 608 39 
West Penn Electric. --- 18 200 349 297 31 





b—Half-year. c—-Nine months. e—Years ended Oct. 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Notes on OPS controls—Stock market heeds not business 


advertising volume, which hucksters say affects sales 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— What 
Congressmen from the farm states 
would like is some speculation in ag- 
ricultural commodities. Almost every- 
thing has gone sour—wheat, cotton, 
wool, Florida oranges. The OPS line 
is that controls have dampened the 
speculative spirit, which may be the 
case. It’s a good argument against the 
assertion that control isn’t needed, but 
doesn’t endear OPS to the farmers. 

The unions are traditionally in fa- 

Sor of controls, but have acquired a 
stake in inflation. There are the union 
contracts, a la General Motors, with 
escalator clauses and with various 
schemes for sharing profits. Leaders 
will testify favorably to the OPS, but 
with less enthusiasm than they used 
to. The AFL unions, at least, gen- 
erally go along with company man- 
agements in favor of letting up on 
particular classes of merchandise. It’s 
done by planting an appropriate ques- 
tion with a Congressman rather than 
through the direct presentation before 
a committee. 

Nevertheless, there’s not much 
doubt that controls will be continued 
pretty much in their present form. 
They haven’t been made a party issue 
—at least so far. The OPS case— 
that it has kept prices down—isn’t 
sufficiently convincing to have embit- 
tered people. Maybe, they reflect, 
they'd be low anyway. 


_ Possible recession is talked about 
in Washington as well as among busi- 
nessmen. If there is a Korean truce, 
i's supposed, the armed services will 
additionally stretch out their pur- 
chases, in order to benefit from im- 
Proving techniques. 







Very shortly, the Federal Com- 
unications Commission is expected 
0 open additional television channels. 
he materials needed to put up new 
tations and for new sets are still 
ight, but are expected to get easier 
hrough the year. So the set makers 
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hope for an improvement—a big im- 
provement—in sales as new territory 
is opened up. 


Voice of America texts suggest 
that they’re slanted less to Europe 
and Asia than to our own Middle 
West. Copy is modeled after that 
of the wire services, with Fourth-of- 
July edification thrown in. Sponsors 
don’t look to Europe for their appro- 
priations, but to various members of 
the appropriations committees here. 


Advertising men continually 
assert that they can prove the de- 
pendence of sales on advertising vol- 
ume: if they cut lineage or broadcast 
blurbs in particular regions, they say, 
sales also decline. Yet it rarely hap- 
pens that the price of a stock will rise 
or decline when a company announces 
that it will increase or reduce its out- 
lay. The market pays little attention. 

Moreover, it’s to be noticed that 
neither reports to stockholders nor the 
10K forms, filed with the SEC, bother 
to provide any breakdown of sales 
costs. Security holders presumably 
aren’t interested. 

If forms of promotion are so im- 
portant, there are several items that 
might be reported. There’s the adver- 
tising expense itself. There are sales- 
men’s commissions and salesmen’s 
expense accounts. Travel and enter- 
tainment often run into money. Sales- 
men’s samples may involve large to- 
tals. Methods of sale, moreover, tell 
you something about management. 


It’s now pretty clear that Treas- 
ury-Reserve Board policy is to keep 
the market loose. The Treasury, with 
a little help, probably could refund at 
cheaper rates some of the bonds soon 
to fall due. The decision to let them 
alone shows that the year-old agree- 
ment still stands. 


Very likely, the Reserve Bank 
of New York will step into the Gov- 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON. STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 12, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 25, 1952. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 13, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 4, 1952. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 


February 18, 1952. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share and an extra dividend 



















of fifty cents per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable - 
April 15, 1952 to stockholders 
of record March 6, 1952. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., February 18, 1952 














ernment bond market next month. 
But its intrusion will be temporary. 
Over the tax period the money mar- 
ket should be unusually tight. There’s 
the business of transferring money 
from individual to Government ac- 
count. 

Reserve support at that time won’t 
be a matter of longer term policy ; nor 
will it be interpreted as such. For a 
few days, no doubt, the commercial 
banks will be short ; it will be just for 
a moment that cash will be put back 
into the market. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Automotive ... 


The importance of a strong civil de- 
fense system will be brought home to 
Main Street, U. S. A., in the next six 
to nine months by three rolling cara- 
vans, each consisting of 10 Trailmo- 
biles, which are now touring the 48 
states under an “Alert America’’ pro- 
gram—sponsored jointly by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration and 
the Valley Forge Foundation, each 
convoy carries an exhibit on defense 
and atomic energy which, when as- 
sembled, is larger than a basketball 
court. . . . In commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding in 
Chicago on March 4 of the American 
Automobile Association, better known 
simply as the AAA, a three-cent AAA 
commemorative stamp will be placed 
on sale on that day next month and 
in that city—this will be only one of 
several events, including a founders’ 
day dinner, marking the day. ... In 
April General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany will launch a major campaign to 
show the public its new white-ringed 
sidewall tire—known as the White- 
way, it will be previewed on the com- 
pany’s telecast of the Fifth Avenue 
Easter Parade over the NBC net- 
work. .. . Also sharing the spotlight 
for celebration of a fiftieth anniver- 
sary this year is Nash Motors, third 
oldest American auto manufacturer— 
in 1902, Thomas B. Jeffrey, whose 
company later became Nash Motors, 
began production of the Rambler 
“runabout,” producing 1,500 in the 
first year. 






Gadgets... 

The Big Chief is a 10-foot steel 
tape rule, but what distinguishes this 
one from many others is the fact that 
it can be extended to its entire length 
and held up in mid-air without the 
blade buckling—introduced by Carl- 
son & Sullivan, Inc., the tape is 3% 
inch wide and is white with black 
markings. . . . Insect troubles can be 
minimized in restaurants, laboratories 
and other places with an electronic 
vaporizer which can disperse an in- 
sect-repelling chemical throughout a 
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15,000 cubic foot area—a product of 
Vapor Chemical Company, the device 
uses specially made tablets and oper- 
ates when connected to any electrical 
outlet. .. . They’re perfuming every- 
thing these days, including clothing, 
while they are being pressed—this is 
accomplished automatically during the 
ironing process with the Steam-O- 
Matic iron (by Steam-O-Mist Cor- 
poration) merely by the use of any 
one of several liquid fragrances in 
place of ordinary water. 


Photography .. . 

The Opticometer, an instrument for 
testing and inspecting photographic 
lenses, and still and motion picture 
cameras quickly and accurately, was 
demonstrated for the first time last 
week at the Sixth Annual National 
Photographic Show in New York 
City—developed by the Zoomar Cor- 
poration, it shows immediately how 
well a photo lens will perform, or any 
errors in camera alignment within a 
fraction of a millimeter. . . . Ansca 
film, a product of the Ansco Division 


of General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion, is now available in both black- 
and-white and in color types in the 
828 rollfilm size—the color film is of 
the daylight variety, while the mono- 
chrome type is a fine-grain panchro- 
matic with an A. S. A. rating of day- 
light 50, tungsten 32. ... A Parker 
Pen Company low-cost miniature 
camera which was designed to be 
small in size, foolproof in operation 
and easy to use, as well as one which 
would yield a good size negative and 
finished print, might just as well never 
have been designed as far as the con- 
sumer is concerned, for it won’t be 
placed on the market—reasons: (1) 
it would have to sell for more than 
was intended, (2) use of an odd-size 
film created a photo-finishing prob- 
lem, and (3) a sudden influx of inex- 
pensive miniature cameras from for- 
eign manufacturers made the odds of 
success for the new model too great. 


Promotion... 


Some 800,000 trees will be dis- 
tributed free this spring to property 








New Sound Movie System by Bell & Howell 


Two major developments announced this week by Bell & Howell es toe 
ac 
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include: (1) a 1é-mm. motion picture projector which records and plays 

sound from a magnetic track which is added to movie film; and (2) Soundstripe, 

the process for coating film for magnetic sound. As the treated film is projected, 

sound can be recorded, erased and re-recorded. Moreover, a tailormade com- 

mentary on a magnetic track can be added to present sound films without 
affecting the original optical sound track. 
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owners in three central Wisconsin 
counties by Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company—this is the fourth year that 
the company has been helping farm- 
es in the establishment of wind- 
breaks, erosion control and in wood 
lot planting. . . . Chewing gum in 
three flavors (peppermint, spearmint 
and chlorophyll) for advertising pur- 
poses has been introduced by Adver- 
sum, a Chicago concern—four wrap- 
per designs are available for the pack- 
ages Of five sticks which have room 
on both the front and back panels for 
the advertiser’s message and imprint. 
... A Park & Tilford Distillers Cor- 
poration sales representative, Irving 
Jaffee, was on leave of absence to 
cover the winter Olympic Games in 
Norway earlier this month as a mem- 
ber of the international press corps, 
strange as this may seem—he was 
called upon for the task because he 
is the only American ever to have 
won three winter Olympic ice-skating 
championships. 


Random Notes... 

Beginning March 1, selected su- 
permarkets in the New York metro- 
politan area will display Minute Maid 
frozen orange juice in a new dry ice 
display unit developed by Minute 
Maid Corporation— in tests of the 
new units in Grand Union and A&P 
markets, sales of the juice increased 
sharply after it was placed in use. ... 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation has 
developed a special paper bag for ship- 
ping grapefruit to supplement boxes 
which are the more usual method of 
packaging for shipment—use of the 
bags is reported to save dollars for 
freight charges, insure safety of the 
contents while in transit, provide eas- 
ir storage and simplify inspection. 
...U. S. A.,a new monthly consumer 
publication of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, will reach 
newsstands for the first time this 
week—the number one issue of the 
magazine, which will be about the 
sie of the currently popular pocket 
books, but slightly longer, will have 
128 pages. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
" which you are interested. Also enclose 
self-addressed postcard, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., on February 14, 1952, de- 
clared the following dividends: Quarterly 
dividend of 87% cents per share on the 
outstanding 344% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the outstanding 4% Cumulative 
Second Preferred Stock, both dividends 
payable March 28, 1952, to stockholders 
of record March 12, 1952. A quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
outstanding $1.00 par value Common 
Stock, payable March 11, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record February 27, 1952. 


ROBERT C. PORTER 








USF.&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on April 
15, 1952, to stockholders of record 
March 26, 1952. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK 
Secretary 








February 20, 1952 




































The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a rterl 

dividend of 75 cents per share on p ony Com. 

mon Stock of the Company, payable on 

egg e i “pr yin ehareholders of record 
e close o usiness on Feb: 

1952. Checks will te mailed.” *™ 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
February 18, 1952. Secretary-Treasurer 
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Secretary | 











A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable March 18, 1952, to 
stockholders of record February 29, 1952. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 


E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
February 13, 1952. 
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ONLY $] .00 


a dollar with the coupon—today! 


Equitable Bidg., New York 5, N. Y. 
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NOW in its 3rd Printin 


We would like to send this booklet free to all interested investors. 
supply is limited and we wish to avoid “curiosity” requests we are obliged to ask the 
nominal sum of one dollar. To get your copy of “PROFITS Without FORECASTING” send 


“PROFITS without FORECASTING” 
tee. ee 


New, Revised Edition 





g! 


® This 44-page booklet discusses with utmost 









frankness a proven method of investment man- 
agement that has been used successfully for 


over 17 years! 


Without attempting to forecast market move- 
ments, this exact, scientific method leaves no 
room for “interpretations’—eliminates the dan- 
gers of buying and selling through fear, hope. 
wishful thinking—provides a positive. workable 


plan for today’s investor. 


peeeen----------=-Clip and Mail Coupon Today------ -<-------- 


GILLEN & COMPANY 


Please send me.......... copies of “PROFITS Without FORECASTING.” for which I enclose 
| eT we ee ($1 per copy). 
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A group of accounts managed by the author, Leon B. Allen, gained over 208% in just 
7 years—with adequate diversification among well known stocks! (The complete records 
of these accounts are shown in the booklet.) 


If you'd like to learn more about this time-tested method—see how it limits losses, but 
not profits—write for a copy of “Profits Without Forecasting”—today! 


However, since the 
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Business Background 








Here, in four short quotations, is a “perfect example" 


of what industry is doing to strengthen free economy 





ATISFACTION — The some- 
times stormy and always earnest 
president and chairman of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., E. D. BRANSOME, re- 
cently digressed from a prepared 
speech to suggest that the satisfaction 
derived by him from watching Mack 
grow under his management had. in- 
deed been great. Greater still, he rea- 
soned, must be the satisfaction that 
comes to a group of men who partici- 
pate in the founding and developing 
of an entirely new nation. The nation 
he was referring to was Israel, and he 
took it for granted that Israel was off 
to a promising start because it gave its 
citizenry free opportunity fo develop 
their individual talents. The occasion 
was the celebration of an agreement 
signed by Mack Trucks with the 
Israeli firm of Ephraim Ilin & Asso- 
ciates for the assembly of Mack trucks 
in a plant near Haifa. 


Opportunity—To Ansa S. Epan, 
Israel’s Ambassador to the United 
States, the agreement signalized an- 
other turn of the wheel in Israel’s 
economic progress, which has been 
substantial. Research, he disclosed, 
had revealed mineral wealth beyond 
early expectations ; water resources of 
high potential value have been dis- 
covered; the Dead Sea area will be- 
come a garden spot, and the increas- 
ing flow of capital into Israel bespeaks 
“the commencement in the Middle 
Fast of an industrial revolution.” 


Point IV—The American policy 
of extending technical assistance to 
other nations under Point IV was 
described by JONATHAN B. BING- 
HAM, acting administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion of the U. S. State Department. 
“No single factor,” he said, “can in- 
tegrate the Middle East into the so- 
ciety of democratic nations so quickly 
as economic progress under Point 
IV.” To him, the agreement repre- 
sented industrial statesmanship, “a 
perfect example of what private in- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








dustry can do in furthering the devel- 
opment of countries and peoples not 
as fortunately placed economically as 
we are.” 





Point X?—In contrast with the 
Israeli working agreement comes the 
report of a gift to King Ipn Saup of 
Saudi Arabia by Arabian-American 
Oil Company. For His Highness a 
fleet of 20 Cadillacs costing $12,500 
each is being specially built in Cin- 





Ephraim Ilin 


E. D. Bransome 


cinnati for the transport of the King’s 
120 wives. The 72-year-old monarch 
it appears, is permitted by law to have 
only four wives at one time but is 
responsible for those divorced. Each 
automobile will carry six wives, and 
the cars will be outfitted with one-way 
glass windows ; the wives can see out, 
you can’t see in, 





Change—Top bankers through- 
out the country, many of whom en- 
joyed personal acquaintanceship with 
LesLize R. Rounps, will miss him in 
the second command spot at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. He 
has retired after serving with the 
bank for nearly 37 years including 
World Wars I and II, and for over 
ten years as its first vice president. 
Succeeding him is Wutiam FPF. 
TREIBER who joined the bank as an 
assistant counsel in 1934, became as- 
sistant vice president in 1945 and, at 
the time of his promotion to first vice 
president had held the office of vice 
president and assistant to President 
ALLAN SPROUL. 






Buy-and-Hold — The annual re- 
port of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, through which flows about 
one-tenth of all the stock business 
done on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, discloses that customers’ odd 
lot purchases exceeded sales in every 
one of the twelve 1951 months. 
What’s more, reported top Partners 
CHARLES E. MERRILL and WINTHROP 
H. Smit, this “has held true in 
every month but two over the past 
five years.” The average price per 
share of odd lot transactions was 
$39.10 against $25.49 for round lot 
transactions. In every year since the 
computation was started in 1942, odd 
lot business has been on the increase. 
“Odd lot buyers do not buy cheap 
securities, as generally supposed,” ex- 
plained Mitija RUBEZANIN, also a 
partner. “They ordinarily pay cash 
for higher priced securities and take 
them out of the market. They buy 
and hold.” The firm’s income from 
operations last year was $44.3 million 
and net income available to its 66 
general and 34 limited partners was 
$2.5 million. 





Turnover—A mong the industrial 
leaders who have gone all out to gain 
and retain employe loyalty is THoMAs 
J. Watson, JR., whose International 
Business Machines Corporation in 
1950 received 41,000 employe sug- 
gestions of which 6,000 were accep- 
ted. Awards ranged from $10 to 
$2,500. ““We experienced an employe 
turnover during the year of 0.56 per 
cent,” points out Mr. Watson. “This 
was one-sixth of the national aver- 
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age. 





Silent Actor — Ebasco Services, 
engineering and consulting affiliate oi 
Electric Bond & Share, prides. itseli 
upon the thoroughness of its data 
sheets on officers and employes. But 
Ebasco’s complete biographer missed 
a chapter in the life of one of its trav- 
eling engineers, LEE BENNETT, cost 
engineer for the Greek hydro-electric 
power project. Bennett, so his fellow 
alumnus, FREEMAN CLEAVES, informs 
The New Hampshire Alumnus, ap- 
peared in several silent films of Essa- 
nay Company as a principal with the 
bushy-haired Francis X. BUSHMAN 
and his come-hither leading lady, 
Beverty Bayne. TONITE: Bush- 
man, Bayne and Bennett. 
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; You can find full . 
details for last 
year’s operations 


The Columbia Gas System's Business 


That's why we’re showing you 


Is Everybody's Business tors oe om ow 


new Annual Report 

































This is just another way of saying that public utility rates have no special immunity from 
the economic laws governing wages and prices in general industry. 





















































































S in our 1951 Until recently, Columbia’s earnings have continued reasonably satisfactory because of 
t Annual Report. the constant increase in the volume of sales. But now, despite increased operating effi- 
e Write The ciencies, rising costs of doing business and increased taxes have caught up to us. 
id Columbia Gas 
System, Inc., The cost of everything we buy—just 
e. ¥ 
. ph ned like the cost of your everyday living— COST OF LIVING 
X- ia ak 17 is far higher now than in 1941. vs. COST OF 
Siew York. RESIDENTIAL GAS 
& Yet, the cost of gas to our domestic cus- ee 
sh tomer has not changed much in all 
ike those 10 years. 
uy 
om Look at the chart! 
i0n F r 
& Our customers certainly must appreci- 
i ate that higher gas rates are inevitable. 
If we are to continue high quality service 
to our customers; if we are to satisfy the 
trial demands for more and more gas, we must 
gain earn more money. Not enough to put our 
yMAS bills to our customers up to the inflated 
‘onal level of other “cost of living” expenses. Fm ee 
1 in But enough so we can meet our obligations 
sug: as a public service company and protect 
ecep- the investments of our stockholders. 
0 to This is the gist of the story we are telling in full detail to the Public Service Commissions 
iploye which regulate our rates. 
6 per 
“This We hope that our customers, many of whom are also our stockholders—or, if not ours, 
aver!- stockholders in other public service companies who face the identical problem, realize that 
higher utility rates are inevitable. 
ices, 
iate ot 1951 1950 1949 
k itseli Per Per 
data Total Share* Total Share* Total Share* 
i But Earnings before taxes . .| $39,560,932 | $2.65 | $37,107,503 $2.51 | $24,389,467 | $1.74 
% issed Tames. os <0 o « & Seas 1.49 19,579,619** 1,32 12,169,731 0.87 
| 
trav- Earnings available to sth 
' common stockholders . .| $17,326,089 | $1.16 | $17,527,884 $1.19 | $12,219,736 | $0.87 "2 
r, cos 
. fectric © Based on average number of shares outstanding. 
fellow *° Includes “special charges” of $3,178,000. 
forms 
» ap 
Essa- TEM 
ith the THE COLUMBIA GAS va Corporation, Amere Gas Utilities Company ee 
N . , Atlantic Seaboard © £9 Signet : ny, Central Kentu 
andy nig ort aye errata ‘Geo Tromesiladon mae sare: Re ~ Meret URGH GROUP! The es 
; § orth att ration, . any; 
Sash Gos Distribution co por LUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Ges Company: PETITE tome Gos Company, The 
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Binghampton Gas Works, Cumberland and ed San TP aston Oil Company. 


pay ne atural Gas Company of West Virginia; 


Keystone Gos Company, Inc., N 












WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 


SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line: with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 
Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


(5) 
(6) 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 


ment position; 


(7) 
(8) 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any invest- 
ment problem. 


Mail us a list.of your securities and 
fet us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


v 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


1951 


1950 


“ 12 Months to December 31 





ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 
12 Months to January 31 
me i C. . . oss csceneee $2.70 $3.40 
9 Months to January 31 
Truax-Traer Coal ....... 2.21 3.03 
1951 1950 
12 Months to December 31 
Amer. Cyanamid ........ 8.08 9.00 
Amer. Superpower (Del.) 0.001 0.015 
Amer. Tobacco .......... 5.57 7.17 
Amer. Woolen .......... 9.22 4.39 
Animal Trap Co. of Amer. 0.64 2.04 
Arundel Corp. ........... 2.64 3.11 
Benton Harbor Malleable 
ee eee eee 0.39 D1.55 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet . D2.66 6.09 
Brown Durrell Co........ 0.56 0.66 
Brunswick Site ......... 0.57 0.66 
Carborundum Co. ....... 4.24 © 4.93 
Central Maine Pwr....... 1.40 1.58 
Century Investors ....... 0.28 0.25 
Chain Stores Invest....... 0.22 0.20 
Chapman Valve & Mfg... 4.42 3.21 
Chicago Daily News...... 2.87 3.82 
Chicago Mill & Lumber... 5.73 5.84 
Corveer ise, ...c0ck.... 8.27 14.69 
Cleveland Elec. Illum..... 3.68 3.40 
Colonial Stores .......... 3.38 3.83 
Commercial Solvents .... 2.22 1.96 
Consolidated Cement ..... a4.53 a5.39 
Cons. Chemical Industries. b7.54 b9.46 
Consolidated Paper ...... 3.30 3.64 
Container Corp. ......... 5.91 5.87 
Coos-T i.e 00... i65.... D3.00 D0.02 
Copper Range Co......... 1.55 0.85 
Copperweld Steel ........ 5.14 . 4.88 
Crown Cork Int’l........ b1.46 b1.03 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 2.54 1.60 
Del., Lack. & West. R.R.. 3.77 2.28 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.68 2.18 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry... 13.27 22.67 
Durez Plastics & Chem.... 1.50 2.09 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.97 1.94 
Eastern Utilities Assoc.... 3.59 3.06 
Emhart Manufacturing . 6.18 5.89 
Endicott Johnson ........ 2.52 1.36 
Fishman (M. H.)........ 1.25 1.48 
Fitz Simons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock........ 2.35 2.65 
Foote & Burt Co......... 3.34 2.84 
Fostoria Pressed Steel.... 5.19 4.23 
Gair (Robert) Co........ ser 3.37 
General Candy .......... 1.53 2.19 
Gen. Public Utilities...... 1.53 1.58 
Giant Portland Cement... 0.47 0.84 
Godman (H. C.) Co...... 0.50 0.58 
Gotham Hosiery ......... D0.67 1.98 
Graniteville Co. ......... 7.99 6.78 
ge are TE aan 6.90 8.49 
Helme (George W.)..... 1.80 1.99 
Hoskins Mfg. ........... 1.83 2.27 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria... 1.82 2.76 
Hugoton Production ..... 2.16 1.50 
Interstate Bakeries ...... 2.55 3.56 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec.. 2.12 2.54 
+» Jessop Steel... 22.5626... 3.79 1.66 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines. *0.85 *1.00 
Reyes POG sosccsecss.: 4.24 6.97 
ee a ee 3.86 4.78 
Lindsay Light & Chem.... 6.53 7.76 
Mack Trucks ..........% 1.57 0.93 
Manchester Gas ......... 400 D0.40 
Maracaibo Exploration ... 1.08 0.91 
Marine Midland Corp..... 1.03 1.05 
Mathieson Chemical ..... 3.56 3.32 
McCrory Stores ......... 1.70 2.22 
McGraw-Hill Publishing . 6.35 6.59 
Mead Gorp. .: 006. 30608 5.16 5.71 





Mickleberry’s Food Prod.. $1.39 $1.82 
Mid-Continent Airlines ... 0.40 0.85 
Middlesex Products ..... 1.79 3.02 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 1.61 1.67 
Missouri-Pacific R.R. .... 9.00 16.66 
BPUTOOET PATE. 2.00.10. 2.51 4.33 
Murphy (G. C.) Co....... 4.46 4.68 
N. J. Worsted Mills...... D2.72 1.17 
New Orleans, Texas & 

BRO. 2iide6-as cs <chaws stn 13.76 17.86 
N. Y., Ontario & West.... D3.36 D3.43 
No. Amer. Investment.... 0.36 0.44 
Northwestern Leather ... 3.34 0.73 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 2.66 2.88 
Ontario BEM. .......0c0c 0.39 0.47 
Otter Tail Power........ 1.63 2.02 
Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 5.57 7.96 
Pacific Lighting ......... 3.36 5.88 
Panhandle East. P. L..... 3.03 2.66 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel.. 3.25 1.96 
Plymouth Oil ........... 4.24 3.50 
Potomac Electric Pwr.... 1.12 0.94 
NS onc Gale aes kis 0.17 0.30 
ee ane 3.78 4.75 
Richman Brothers ....... 2.04 3.56 
Searle (G. D.) & Co...... 2.72 2.92 
PE Se eon ce kn a Scent 3.01 4.29 
Silver King Coalition M.. 0.05 D0.07 
Sonoco Products: ........ 5.73 5.73 
Standard Oil (Ohio)..... 5.55 5.30 
Superior Port. Cement.... 4.11 3.28 
Sutherland Paper ........ 2.95 3.83 
SI a as Kaiicws tes c2.97 ati 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines. *0.22 *().23 
Twin City Rapid Transit.. D1.72 D0.60 
United Biscuit .......... 4.35 4.92 
United Milk Products.... 2.06 1.45 
ad, 2 ou ca bene ee 2.05 16.70 
United Traction ......... 0.64 D3.24 
Wankt & Bond............ 0.11 0.07 
a, ae ee, See 5.46 7.11 
Warren (S. D:) Co....... 2.80 3.10 
White’s Auto Stores...... 1.27 1.67 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co... 3.22 3.83 

6 Months to December 31 
Chickasha Cotton Oil..... 1.60 2.12 
Flying Tiger Line........ 1.13 1.13 
ee og es oe 1.81 1.26 
Gerity-Michigan ......... 0.17 0.56 
Magnavox Co, ........,. 0.79 2.53 
Noma Electric .......... 0.68 1.33 
Strooctk: ($.)98 Co.....4.. 1.68 1.74 
United Wallpaper ....... D631 0.12 
Vick Cees ok oa cdi 1.38 1.84 

3 Months to December 31 
Aeroquip Corp. .......... 0.36 0.21 
Bendix Aviation ......... 1.37 1.22 
Berkshire Fine Spinning.. 0.05 0.56 
Bingham-Herbrand ...... 0.50 0.96 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 0.38 0.38 
Hires (Charles E.)...... D0.28 ~=p0.15 
Willys-Overland Motors.. 0.53 0.34 


12 Months to November 30 


Amer. Hoist & Derrick... 2.19 2.31 
Burkart (F.) Mfg........ 5.78 7.00 
Hooker Electrochemical .. 3.46 3.84 
Indiana Limestone ....... 0.69 0.76 
Struthers Wells Corp..... 4.74 3.48 
12 Months to November 3 

Universal Pictures ....... 2.11 1.14 
12 Months to October 31 

Federal Chemical ........ 12.06 7.33 
Greif Bros. Cooperage.... b4.18 — b5.58 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b—Class 
B stock. c—Combined Class A and Class B 
stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 
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A "Securities Act" for housing may stem from Congressional 


investigation of real estate abuses since end of World War Il 


he scene shifts from Wall Street 
of the early 1930s to the hun- 
dreds of new little Main Streets cre- 
ated since the last war by a multitude 
of housing developments. In the early 
stages of the housing boom follow- 
ing the war stock brokers and under- 
writers raised the question: Why not 
subject the real estate development 
field to the same rigid restrictions as 
the securities business? Every one of 
the home buyers would be a specula- 
tor in real estate. Why continue to 
“let the buyer beware” in that field of 
speculation ? 
Maybe a start has been made in 
that direction by the House sub-com- 
mittee on banking and currency. It 
just completed hearings on housing 
and abuses, moving the scene of in- 
quiry to Long Island because that area 
had set the pace for home develop- 
ment since the end of the war. Aside 


from flaws in construction and com- . 


munity layout, which will make main- 
tenance an expensive item much 
sooner than anticipated, it developed 
that the important immediate consid- 
eration is the substantial rise in carry- 
ing charges. 
the hearings that thousands who 
started carrying their home invest- 
ments with a comfortable margin in 
the family budget, are now definitely 
on a shoe-string basis. That margin 
has been wiped out by the sharp rise 
in real estate taxes. 

“Shoe-string” investors who lost 
everything in the stock market crash 
at the end of the 1920s were the ob- 
jects of sympathy in the Congres- 
sional investigations of the early 
1930s. Something was done about it 
—the Securities Acts. Things haven’t 
been the same in Wall Street since 
then. 

Institutional investors feel reason- 
ably safe about the billions of dollars 
they have put into individual home 
mortgages since the war. Switches 
from the securities market contributed 
largely to those realty investments. It 
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It was brought out in ~ 


should be a matter of some concern to 
these big investors, Wall Street men 
are thinking, that eventually a signifi- 
cant percentage of these home mort- 
gages may go “through the wringer.” 


The Investment Association of 
New York—age limit for members, 35 
years—has gone a long way in the five 
years since it was set up as a quasi- 
social organization. These younger 
men of Wall Street are doing much to 
supplement the public relations pro- 
gram of the Old Guard. They didn’t 
intend it that way in the beginning, 
but that is a function the organization 
has developed. If a Rotary Club, 
woman’s club or any other civic body 
wants a speaker to explain how the 
wheels of the investment community 
move, the Investment Association will 
be glad to oblige. None.of them was 
in the business before the securities 
laws were enacted to correct the 
abuses of the so-called good old days. 


When James J. Lee took office 
as president of the Bond Club of New 
York he was in Lee Higginson Cor- 
poration. When his term expires next 
June he will be a partner of W. E. 
Hutton & Company, as he has been 
since the first of the year. By that 
change of connections, a Hutton part- 
ner will be head of the Bond Club in 
each of two consecutive years. Such 
a sequence has never been recorded in 
the history of the club. 


After the decisions made by the 
Treasury in connection with the 
March refunding, the Street is pre- 
pared to hear of some change in terms 
offered to savings bond buyers. In 
the case of every other class of inves- 
tor, the Government has recognized 
the postwar hike in interest rates. 
Series “E” savings bonds are in di- 
rect competition with savings bank 
deposits, for one thing, and in many 
areas that form of investment has had 
interest-dividend rate increases. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 171 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32%, SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Board of: Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable March 31, 1952, to 
stockholders of record March 
5, 1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
February 15, 1952 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of 
$.50 per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of this Cor- 
poration has been declared pay- 
able March 29, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on March 14, 1952. 


DONALD A. HENDERSON. 
Treasurer. 














KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


161 East 42d Street New York 17, N.Y. 
February 15, 1952 
A cash distribution of One Dollar and 


Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share 
has been declared today by Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, payable on 
March 28, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
February 27, 1952. 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 

















Soft Spots in Economy 





Concluded from page 3 


months immediately following the in-- 


vasion of South Korea. For liquor, 
there was an additional bulge in pur- 
chasing just before higher excise 
taxes went into effect last November 
1. Whisky warehouses are full and 
dealers are amply stocked ; thus, pro- 
duction has had to be cut down to 
match a temporarily slow rate of re- 
tail buying. Rug inventories grew to 
decidedly excessive proportions at all 
business levels last spring, but are 
now being brought down to more 
manageable quantity, and sales expec- 
tations for 1952 are optimistic. 


Textiles Most Depressed 


The most thoroughly depressed 
groups in the entire economy are the 
various textile trades. Even the vig- 
orously growing rayon group has been 
seriously affected, and producers of 
cotton and wool textiles are losing 
money right and left. Some mills 
which have submitted bids on Govern- 


ment orders at prices below their pro- 
duction costs, merely to keep their 
plants operating, have found them- 
selves underbid on a very large scale. 
In addition to the adverse effect of 
low volume, textile producers have 
had to absorb large inventory losses 
as cotton and wool prices (but not 
rayon) have fallen sharply from the 
extremely high levels witnessed last 
spring. 

Basically, the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the textile industry stem from 
consumer apathy. The effects of the 
“scare buying” waves of July 1950 
and January 1951 should have evap- 
orated long ago, but retail buying is 
still subnormal in the apparel and 
other finished textile lines. Some 
slight improvement has been regis- 
tered in recent months, but demand is 
still far below normal levels. When 
it will return to normal, no one can 
say. Until it does, textile earnings 
will remain poor. 

Despite the unsatisfactory level of 
apparel sales, non-durable goods re- 
tailers as a group have made a good 
showing in recent months, on a dollar 














NEW ISSUE 





This advertisement is neither an offer to Sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


250,000 Shares 


Koppers Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 


($10 Par Value) 


Price $45 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 

Lazard Freres & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation | Union Securities Corporation 

White, Weld & Co. Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. W. C. Langley & «| 
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February 19, 1952 
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basis at least. Unit sales have doubt- 
less made a less promising compari- 
son. Even in dollar terms, durable 
goods stores have turned in an unin- 
spiring performance. Their Decem- 
ber sales, seasonally adjusted, were 
the smallest since January 1950, and 
were 24 per cent below those for Jan- 
uary 1951. The automotive, build- 
ing material and hardware, homefur- 
nishings and jewelry stores have all 
participated in this downtrend. Re- 
covery is likely to be slow. 


Shoe Issues 





Concluded from page 11 


extent to which the move may be 
successful. 

Shoe manufacturers also are hop- 
ing for a revival of military procure- 
ment, which contributed substantially 
to their production figures in 1951, 
but sizable orders are not likely to be 
received much before May or June. 
Unless an all-out shooting war de- 
velops it is improbable that orders 
for the armed forces will approach the 
1951 total this year. An improvement 
in civilian demand is counted upon 
following the crystallization of manu- 
facturers and retailers price ideas, 
and for this reason neither dealers nor 
manufacturers are overly disturbed by 
the current dullness in retail sales 
and, as a corollary, in retailers’ re- 
building of stocks. 


Sales Fairly Stable 


Shoes are a necessity and not a 
luxury, and despite seasonal ups- 
and-downs and occasionally slacken- 
ing of retail buying, sales are fairly 
stable. From time to time inventories 
become burdensome at one level or 
the other, but over the longer term 
the inequalities in sales, and in profits 
also, are ironed out. The shares of 
the leading manufacturers have not 
kept step with the rest of the market 
over the past year and more, and cur- 
rently are selling not far above their 
1951-52 lows. They fluctuate within 
a very narrow range, and since they 
are principally attractive as income 
producers they are not subject to 
speculative excesses; in fact, market- 
wise, they normally trace rather 
prosaic patterns. 
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Sperry Corp. 








Concluacd from page 14 


- B Present military planning aims at 
e @ roundir z out the nation’s defense pro- 
d Mi gram in 1955. 
- So while Sperry’s net income prob- 
|- @ably receded slightly last year from 
- §§1950’s record $4.72 per share, the 
| @ tremendous volume of work done 
- Bkept earnings at a relatively high 
level despite the company’s low excess 
profits tax exemption of $2.40 per 
share. The likelihood is that 1951 
was Sperry’s next* best for profits. 
Dividends, at the $2.00 annual rate 
which has prevailed since 1948, 
doubtless were covered better than 
twice over. During the last ten years, 
ye less than 50 per cent of earnings has 
been paid out in dividends. 
D- For peacetime operations, Sperry 
e- Milas acquired additional volume in the 
ly way of farm equipment which would 
1, @fassist it in making a smoother transi- 
ye Jon to normal commercial profits 
e. @than was possible following the last 
e- Mwar. Sperry furthermore is the larg- 
rs [gest domestic builder of precision oil 
re | cquipment, with an extensive line of 
nt @hydraulic pumps and controls for 
yn (Various other industries. Its Wheeler 
1- (insulated Wire subsidiary makes 
s, [magnet wire, coil windings, coil as- 
yr Msemblies, cable harness assemblies 
yy and the like, its E. G, Staude Division 
es [turns out paperboard box-making 
e- §gluing machinery, and other indus- 
trial aids. Automatic packaging, 
weighing, wrapping and labeling ma- 
chinery is made by another subsidiary. 
a While Sperry frequently is re- 
s- [§garded as something of a war risk 
n- [type of situation, the company’s able 
ly #§™anagement and conservative ap- 
es proach to financial questions are two 
or Je Ntangibles weighing in its favor. At 
m [the present level of 33, about four 
ts f§points below its 1951 high, the issue 
of lls for only about seven times esti- 
ot mated 1951 earnings and has appeal 
et f§for income as well as growth. 


in §Dividend Meetings 


“ he following dividend meetings 
to are scheduled for dates indicated. 
. Meetings are frequently moved up a 
a lay or more, or may be postponed. 





March 1: Halliburton Oil Well Ce- 
henting; West Virginia Water Service. 
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70TH YEAR patton 1881-1951 
Statement of Condition—December 31, 1951 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks...... $30.927.287.63 
Uy Gr Bocuritie’. 6656 cin ses ace 33,322,541.82 
Other Bonds and Securities... .. 5,929,399.72 $ 70,179,229.17 
SE 00 TION ob a ost 60s. clin ie 4k 00* 46.966,304.69 
(Total includes $12,414,584.60 of FHA fully insured 
Real Estate loans.) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock................- 150,000.00 
NE Ss nocn Side ahos + aay +4 ase 367,797.66 
Bank Premises and Equipment............... 1,478,939.43 
Other Real Estate Owned.................--- 4,751.00 
NE NEE SIRS kg) setae Dalia ai Unidyiare w DN < "4 500,000.00 
eee ween st Se A rar a 229,013.53 
ee NY rr $119,876,035.48 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
PG De wick sxe ed ah $87.149,277.76 
ks ern k Pe awe 06 00% 24,037,331.46 $111,186,609.22 
Reserves — Taxes and Interest............... 669,145.52 
nn... cccacaesctee ess. eee 410,780.05 
CoA eee ey Pr 47,508.09 
Regme-Gneek “Sous etc c ee ees $ 2.400,000.00 
GES in oa need eee Ths swki st 3,600,000.00 
Undivided Profits ............. 1.561.992.60 7,561,992.60 
PUSAL BeAr ee ook See ee. $119,876,035.48 
First Narionat Bank Arizona 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
On request we will be glad to mail regularly our weekly newsletter 
“Business Trends in Arizona” 



































March 3: American Manufacturing; 
Beatrice Foods; Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool; Fairmont Foods; Florsheim 
Shoe; Higbie Manufacturing; Interna- 
tional Nickel; Marine Midland; McKee 
(Arthur); Mountain States Power; 
Plough, Inc.; Raytheon Manufacturing; 
Seagrave, Inc.; Smith (A. O.); Solvay 
American; Southern New England Tele- 
phone; West Michigan Steel Foundry; 
Western Steel Products. 

March 4: American Machine & Foun- 
dry; Central Illinois Electric & Gas; 
Coca-Cola; Cooper Bessemer; Florida 
Public Utilities; General Tire & Rubber; 
Houston Oil (Texas); Locke Steel 
Chain; M. Lowenstein & Sons; Lynn 


Gas & Electric; Metropolitan Edison; 
Pacific Public Service; Reynolds Metals ; 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad; Sun Oil; 
U. S. Foil; Universal Leaf Tobacco; 
Whitaker Cable; York Corrugating. 
March 5: Bucyrus-Erie; Carter (J. 
W.) Co.; Consumers Gas (Toronto); 
Continental Baking; Corning Glass; 
Froedtert Corporation; General Ameri- 
can Investors; General Precision; Hous- 
ton Natural Gas; Lamson Corporation 
(Delaware); National Tool; North 
American Refractories; Philadelphia 
Company; Ritter Co.; Standard Gas & 
Electric: Texas Gulf Producing; Uni- 
versal Cyclops Steel; Victor Chemical; 
Ward Baking; West Penn Electric. 
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Bayuk Cigars Incorporated 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1920, Maryland; omeniiint 1897. a Ninth as 

and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. Annual meeting: Firs 
Wednesday in May. Number of Tain Ry $1, 1950): 3.900" 

Capitalization: 

SE CRN ao nnccssanwsasenencsbeneeessonbeaehosseseene *$10,000,000 

Capital stock “ate DRE) 5 ccssavnnys Ooinbesssssssneowawesesens 786,120 shs 





*Borrowed from Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Business: Manufactures medium and low priced cigars, in- 
cluding Phillies (national leader), De Luxe Phillies, Bayuk 
Ribbon, Prince Hamlet, and (priced at five cents) Junior 
Phillies. Distribution is nationwide. Proposes to acquire cer- 
tain assets (including plants, warehouses, brands and in- 
ventories) of Webster Tobacco. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $23.5 million; ratio, 8.4-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; inven- 
tories, $22.1 million. Book value of stock, $22.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-32, 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Despite a strong trade position and a satisfactory 
financial condition, company’s earnings trend in recent years 
has been unimpressive and no important sales growth is in 
prospect in the period ahead. 

Comment: Principal appeal of the shares is for income pur- 
poses. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. - > 4 $1.72 $2.38 $2.96 7$2.40 $0.93 $0.94 $0.77 © 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.50 1.75 1.50 0.97% 0.80 0.75 
PA éxvsnsenssende — 23% 31% 245% 2346 17% 13% 12% 
LOW: soxtsavisscubons 12% 16% 20% 18 15% 11% 9% 9% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 


After inventory price adjustments, $0.20 
in 1947, $0.30 in 1948. 


tBefore $0.24 credit from reserve. 





Lees (James) & Sons Co. 





Incorporated: 1895, Pennsylvania; established 1846. 
Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. 
of stockholders: Preferred, 360; common, 1,900. 


Office: Bridgeport, 
Approximate number 


Capitalization: 

Li On a) beac e esc ecck cuss escnsbaee bs ioenuebuer a= “$6, sg 000 
+Preferred stock 3.85% series cum. ($100 par).............- shs 
CS RE. OR ND. au ok bse bacssseshandscceugncsuwasee $817 B00 shs 





*Promissory notes issued in 1951. {Callable at $105. 46% of stock 
owned by company’s president and family. 

Business: Large maker of wool pile and cotton carpets 
and rugs, sold in the medium and higher priced class and 
made in velvet, wilton and axminster weaves. Also pro- 
duces woolen carpet yarns, worsted knitting yarns and 
worsted and nylon hand knitting yarns. Owns Lady Handi- 
craft Co., with an art needlecraft line. 


Management: Experienced and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $16.6 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; inven- 
tories, $14.1 million. Book value of common stock, $31.48 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular dividend payments on preferred 
stock; on common, 1895-1937 and 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Because of plant location and large capacity pro- 
duction costs are below-average, while gradual shift from 
high-cost wool to use of rayon is counted upon to reduce 
costs still further. Sales reflect trends in consumer incomes 
and in rate of home building. 

Comment: Preferred and common shares are average is- 
sues in a cyclical industry. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 §=§=6.1950 1951 


Earned per share.. :% of $0.90 $4.78 $5.02 7 4.37 6.22 2 4 

Dividends paid ..... 0.18 0.18 = 00 $3 . 2.00 bes 

ER eee creer a N. Y. S. E. 30% ox 225 25: i 
PARE ETE —January, 1947— 21% 21 16% 30 a5 


*Adjusted for 33%-for-1 stock split in 1946. tNine month 
$4.62 in same 1950 period. . Ses > 
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Incorporated: 1924, New York; established 1903. Office: Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: September 39; if Sunday, then September 30. Number 
of stockholders (June 30, 1951): 2,090. 


Capitalization: ; 
Tptads SAIS ok oo on 6 6040-0560 600000650400 cceanseesteonesed *$5,400,000 
Capital. shack (10) POE) ood 00 occ ckegeens scdnnccy eo ctapuegened 322,569 shs 


*Notes payable. 


Business: Fourth largest U. S. typewriter manufacturer, 
Also makes typewriter supplies, adding, cashiering and dupli- 
cating machines, etc. Typewriters and parts account for 
around 80% of total sales. Typewriters‘and adding machines 
are trade-marked Smith-Corona and are distributed through 
some 75 branches. Overseas shipments normally account for 
10% to 15% of total volume. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $11.6 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and marketable secur- 
ities, $1.6 million; inventories, $9.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $39.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-31 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company is not as well diversified as other lead- 
ing office equipment makers and thus is likely to show some- 
what wider earnings swings over the longer term than the 
average member of the group. 

Comment: Shares constitute a businessman’s risk. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND one a te OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.31 $1.99 $2.69 $5.57 “$4 77 $1.73 $5.04 $5.60 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.50 . 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 


cediscosenses 31 40 48% 35% 26 17% 225% 25% 
stevecevastawes 33” 20% 29% 23% 15% 10% 145% 19% 


tIncluding $0.46 tax carryback credit. 


High 
Low 


*After $0.62 pension reserve. 





E. R. Squibb & Sons 





Incorporated: 1905, New York, established 1858. Office: 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, Annual meeting: Last Thursday in October. Number 


of stockholders (June 30, 1951): Preferred, 1,775; common, 5,512. 
Capitalization: 

Tie MO IE: 8 i a:6n od besa os Sapaeteepakan sapebenqeiere $10,000,000 
*Preferred $4 cum. (no par)............. 139,140 shs 





(no 
{Preferred $4 cum. ‘‘A”’ oi par) 84,000 shs 
Commmem sbeck:, CHUUO MA 6 oss Se Se cece e cscs resiccesentes $3,827,708 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $109.25 through May 1, 1953, $108.50 
thereafter; callable otherwise at $110 through August 1, 1953, $108.50 
thereafter. {Privately held; callable for sinking fund at "$100; erwi! 
at $103.50. {Chairman Palmer held about 25% September 1 A 
President Weicker and family held a substantial minority interes 

Business: Manufactures antibiotics, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, vitamins, household toilet products and biologicals. 
Subsidiary produces high grade perfumes and cosmetics. 
Principal customers are retail drug stores, wholesale drug- 
gists, hospitals, physicians’ supply houses and governmental 
institutions. 

Management: Aggressive, capable. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$44.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $18.8 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$7.0 million; inventories, $26.0 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $15.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1922 to date. 

Outlook: Company holds an important position in a de 
pression-resisting industry; large research expenditures 
should be reflected in gradual growth in sales and earnings 
over the longer term. 


Comment: Common stock is a sound income producer. 





“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1349 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.66 $0.68 $1.50 $1.63 $0.97 $1.96 $2.23 . $2.30 
Calendar years ° 

Dividends paid ..... 0.338 0.33 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.63 0.78 —0.95 
i ea eetiss 10% 19 27% 22% 14% 18% 20 29% 
ye See TE f 9% 9 16% 18 10% 1 14% «21% 


*Adjusted for stock splits, 3-for-1 in 1945, 2-for-1 in 1951. 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally HI 
sell ex-dividend the second full business Pay- a “ Pay- er 
—.. § day before the record date. Company able Record Company able Record 
wiht a Hldre. poor ad Harvester ....Q50c 3-20 3-1 | St. Louis Southwestern 
ousiin yt Soke Gat tae viene = 31] _ Ry. 5% pf. .....-..... $5 3-7 2.29 
m— Bh Abitibi Pwr. & Paper.*Q25c 4-1 3-1] B. F. Goodrich. |. de 331 3-7| Seiberiing Rubber 2 Oz 310 243 
Acme Electric ....... Ql0c 3-15 3-1] Greenfield Tap & Die.050c 3-24 3-14 ss a wee Geis E1 zs 
, e " e ze . oO e ee . ” 
Fite = nc member on , 7 Grinnell Corp. ....... Q50c 3-20 2-29 Do 4%% pf. ..... Q$1.13 4-1 3-15 
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Amer. Colortype...... O35 3-14 2-29 | Heileman Brewing...... 50c 3-14 2-27 & Hoist .......--...- 25c 3-10 2-29 
mt Ce O$1 3.28 3.3 | Hewitt-Robins ..... 22". 50c 3-15 2-25 | Sherwin-Williams 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco.Q25c 3-13. 3- 3 sare age ee -s: oo eae 8 FE cme Sea "Sec 320 3. 10 
rer, I Argo Oil ........:... E 3 otels Statler ......... 2c 3-20 2-2 er 1 sigge  odien. 4 Mier a a P 
1pli- Aceh West. Gas! Base 3.20 ri Howe Sound ........... 75c 3-10 2.29 Sa AMEE ...-.... ll 3 Sl gee 
for @ Automatic Steel Prods..10c 3-31 3-14 | Illinois Cent. R.R....... 75c 4-1 3-3) Southern Ca ogi act ada 
ines # Bangor Hydro-El 40 Int’l Petrol * tn Saerne 
m= gor Hydro-Elec. ..Q40c 4-21 4-1 | Int'l Petroleum ....... 25c 3-14 3-4] — Edison 4.32% pf. ...Q27c 3-31 3-5 
= sda nasi : 4 aubre it 2-28 —" Hosiery..... Ofte 3-15. 3-1 Do 5% pf Q50c 3-31 3-5 
| eau Brummell Ties.Q12%4c a 2-28 i OSE STEED Ec 315 - 3-1 ee " a 
Beech-Nut Packing... O40e 3:24 2.29) Investors Royalty _..”. S238 hs Standard Oil (Ky.) ..Q50c +10 Ee 
Beldine-Corticelli $615 ‘ D Stokely-Van Camp...... 2c 41 3-20 
tay) ger ws £1 2). OY ag E2y%zc 3-24 3-5] Do 5% pf. ......... Q25e 4-1 3-20 
30, iggs ratton..... Q25c 3-15 2-29} tron Fireman ........ Q25c 3-12 2-25 | Studebaker Corp. ...... 75c 3-28 = 3-14 
cur- OP waekseusas 606s El5c 3-15 2-29 Julian & Kokenge..... Q40c 3-28 3-14 | Sunshine Mining -+++-Q20c 3-31 3-1 
> of —_— F fag : Aes wey ae z : 2-26 | Kansas City Power Superior Portland 
an. Dry Ginger Ale. .12%4c 3-14 & Light Q40ce 3-20 2 COMIN si See dan teow 25c 4603-10 Ss 2-25 
en ae - -29 
Garey (Philp ae ic Sane ra ig Kansas City So. Ry...$1.25 3-15 2-29 | Texas Gas Trans. ..... 2c 3-17 3-3 
oad- Gastic (A ME) ae ~ - oo 2c 4-1 - 3-20 Texas Utilities ........ 42c 4-1 2-29 
yme- . ey eccecese Q Cc 3-10 2-29 Kennecott Co or .. f 1 25 . i Thor Corp. ee ey 25c 4-10 3-28 
Central Foun - rs PP ‘$1. 3-28 2-27 : 
ns ae O20c 3-2 3-7 
the Chesapeake & O. B 75 Kimberly-Clark ...... Q60c 4-1 3-10 | Tilo Roofing .......... Se 3-15 2-25 
— ton ie oes y..../5c 3-20 2-29 bean -........:.. Q$1 5-1 4-19 | Tishman Realty ......Q35¢ 3-25 3-15 
& Pacific RR. 5% pf..$5 3-20 2.29 | Kieinert Rubber < °° 2. 25c 3-12 2-25 | Twentieth Cent-Fox ..Q50c 3-29 3-14 
Chic. & Northwest. Lehn & Fink........... 20h: Ae. See sr cueee SR eee 
a Ry. 5% pf......... #$2.55 3-1 218| Leonard Refineries ...22%c 3-14 3. 4 | Union Sugar ......... alle > Me 
— _ 3 ore -»-40c 3-15 2-26 | Libbey-Owens-Ford ....50c 3-10 3-1 seg se eae vo <a 4 7 
2.00 = oc Ss an ee oo ag 
25% Paice BE... ; ’ Magnavox Co. ....... 37%c 03-15 2-25 | U. S. Gypsum ........ Q$1 41 3-7 
%% Hl Chicago Towel ....... 30 320 35 algae gy ree re 229 Ls §. Potash <saneetie ase er $ ! 
Chic. MEETNGs 2... S. - - cS .<. - - 
Pp crisis Secure 22565 $y 392 | Metal Texte <-...:/[010 “1 219 | Van Norman Co. 30 320 310 
Chrysler Corp. ....... $1.50 3-12 2-25 ee = a hate ween 35c 3-17 2-25 | Viceroy Mfg. Ltd. ....*30c 3-15 3-1 
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ommonwealth Edison.04 bs CO Ie note Sag Sareaahe . ss Vul Detinni ee 3-20 3-10 
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Gamers Cone OR Sag | Soedalies eP'A.....ose 3.3 aaa | Warmer Bra Piet Base 4 
— orate ahr = _ a owe pow = = aes i a 3- 7 hewmen, ede se 3-20 3-10 
Sitetreniad c hs = ubber Machy....25c - 3. -7 eston re ec 41 3-10 
Crum & Forster...... Q40c 3-10 2-25 | Newberry (J. J.)..... Q50e 4-1 3-15 | Winn & Lovett 25c 3-10 §=2-25 
Cutler-Hammer ...... Q50c 3-17 2-29 | Newport’ Industries ....50c 3-21 3-7 | Wiser Oil wicca” 41 322 
Dan River Mills....Q37%c 4-1 3-18 | Noranda Mines, Ltd.....*$1 3-15 2-15 DP scans banesawens E25c 4-1 3-12 
iana Stores ......... Q20c 3-15 2-29 | Normetal Mining ..... *10c 3-31 3- 3. | Woodward & Lothrop Q50c 3-27 3-5 
ceu- {Dictaphone Corp. ...... 75c (3-3 «(2-23 BD: hihat wire a iin x «x *ESc 3-31 3-3] Wright-Hargreaves ....*3c 41 2-27 
cals. MH Dixie Cup ............. 40c 3-25 3-10 North. Natural Gas..... Ss ..325..% 3 
tics. Mdu Pont (E.I.)....... QO85c 3-31 3-15 Northern Pac. Ry.....Q75c 4-25 4-3 Accumulati 
rug- Do SA) af... .... QO87%4c 8604-25 «4-10 | Olli C : tha 
tal D 50 df a . oS . ——earree Q60c 4-2 3-6 _pat . ’ " 
nt ee Pee QSL12% 425 410] Do 4%4% pé....Q$1.12% 4.30 4.15 | Gtaham-Paige 5% pf. 62% 4-1 3-20 
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Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 


Sun Chemical Corporation 





Incorporated: 1948, Delaware, and acquired Bryant Heater Co., Day & 
Night Manufacturing Co., and Payne Furnace Co. from Dresser Industries. 
Office: 17877 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1956) : 
Preferred, 467; common, 5,682. 


Capitalization: 

2 RE ee ee a ye ree ee co ees $5,820,000 
{Preferred na Oe Si SON OE soca chin snbons een een che 35,060 shs 
ee ae rr aro rr re 1,216,020 shs 





*Insurance company loan. {Callable for sinking fund at $51.75 through 
January 15, 1953, $51.50 through January 15, 1958, $51.25 thereafter; call- 
able otherwise at $53 through January 15, 1953, $52.25 through January 
15, 1958, $51.25 thereafter; stock carries non-detachable warrant for one 
common share at $11.25 to’ January 15, 1954. 


Business: An important producer of heating equipment, in- 
cluding gas-fired boilers, furnaces, space and unit heaters; 
water coolers; oil-fired heating equipment; gas, electric and 
oil water heaters. Domestic dwelling units (primarily exist- 
ing homes) account for 90% of sales. 

Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $13.7 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $8.2 million; 
inventories $13.6 million. Book value of common stock, $11.12 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common, 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Volume will be affected in the period ahead by 
restrictions on new home construction, and this may not be 
fully offset by renovation business. Trade position, however, 
is improving through broadening of company’s lines. 

Comment: Both preferred and common issues have specu- 
lative characteristics, 


*Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


tEarned per share... $0.78 $1.19 $0.54 $1.83 $2.05 $1.55 $1.76 $1.40 
Dividends paid ...... ———_ N Available —————-_ 0.52% 0.65 0.60 
High. .cecceccccccees —Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange— 11% 135% 11% 
LOW... ccccccccccccccs ————April 19, 1949-————— 5% 7% 1% 


*Years ended October 31 through 1948. 


+Pro forma through 1948; combined income 
aceounts of constituent companies. 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire several long established orein. 
Office: 10th Street and 44th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. Annua’ 
meeting: First Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders oesube 
31, 1950): Preferred, 334; common, 6,549. 


secon vow 


CU SS oe. ss Sa en de is'ts ngeavnns CLuehee rats $3,550,000 
*Preferred Pw $4.50 Cum: (Mo PAP)... sc lek scene cee ics 19,000 shs 
ge ee Pree rere 1,196,283 shs 


“Callable for sinking fund at $102.50; otherwise at $104.50 through June 
30, 1953, $103. 50 through June 30, 1956, $102.50 thereafter. 





Business: A leading manufacturer of printing inks, var- 
nishes and equipment for the graphic arts trade, including 
precision color cameras and ‘photo-composing machines. 
Diversification has strengthened position in chemicals, 
products now including paints, varnishes, automobile enam- 
els, pigments, driers, wax compounds, waterproofing ma- 
terials, protective surface coatings and related chemical 
specialties used in the textile, paint, rubber, paper and other 
industries; also electrical insulation and bottle cap liners. 


Management: Well regarded in its field. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, @ 
1950, $10.1 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $19 | 
million; inventories, $8.1 million. Book value of common 
stock, $9.44 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1929 to date. , 


Outlook: Operating results usually reflect general cyclical | 
influences, but diversification has broadened the earnings | 
base and chemical activities should bring moderate sales 
growth over the longer term. 

Comment: Preferred is an upper medium grade issue; 
common is an average business cycle commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK | 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 .1948 1949 1950 =: 1951 . 


hare.... $0.63 .T1 $1.16 $1.19 $0.70 $1.18 $1.89 *$0.84 
Dividends paid =. eee “0:40 90:45 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.40 0.90 a | 
secccccccesevee ll 18 24% 155 11% 9% 11% 12 
ay Voassadeweamewm a o4 12% 10% 6% 6% 8% 9% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.28 in same 1950 period. 





Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Wayne Knitting Mills | , 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; established 1899. Office: 315 North 12th 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March 2, 1951): 5,158. 


Capitalization: 
SN, TNE bins cos oes ne pan sss es debs padeee ions eke shaenseaeheene 
Se re er eee ee 659, sos. chs 

Business: Manufactures a broad range of electrical control 
apparatus, including automatic motor starters, speed regula- 
tors, elevator and machine tool controllers, and heating ele- 
ments. Products are used by virtually all industries, par- 
ticularly steel, automobiles, mines, textiles, utilities and air 
conditioning. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $10.3 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.6 
million; U. S. Govt’s, $500,000; inventories, $7.9 million. Book 
value of stock, $30.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-30, 1935-37, and 1939 to 
date. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products correlates to a 
large extent with trends in capital goods industries, but while 
the defense program lasts volume should be maintained at a 
satisfactory level. 


Comment: Shares are a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. Sees $1.94 $2.43 $4.82 $5.49 $4.11 ag) $04.58 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.80 2.00 2.40 

RGR. sepvieccnesyps 28% J % 45 30 $1 3 bd 32% sr % 
Low ssebces ee she eek 21% 25% 25% 18 21 22% 28 


~ *After $0.41 renegotiation adjustments. {After $1.51 inventory and contingency 
reserve. { Nine months to September 306 vs. $3.71 in same 195@ peried. 
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Incorporated: 1891, Indiana, as —weO to an established business. 


Knitters Avenue, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. Annual meeting: Friday 
follooine first Monday in April. Raden of stockholsers (December 31, 
1950): 1,930. 
monaco 
lang Som Rte 2 eis tee i euiee Sh hehe soca Kees tees WE peg 000 
Capital We (5p SES ce ccdhocsccosetvereewsvesedss Useas 
Minority ace 5p ES ONS icas onoodt seas taamd .. $1,000, 900 


Business: Manufactures women’s full fashioned hosiery uD- 
der trade names Wayne and Belle Sharmeer. Products arey ‘ 
sold to retail dealers throughout the United States. A subsidi-# \ 
ary, Archer Mills, merchandises under its own name. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $4.8 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $3.3 million; U. 5. 
Gov’ts, $287,000; inventories, $3.1 million. Book value of stock, 
$25.41 per share. = 

Dividend Record: Payments 1904-23; 1931-32; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: With seasonal variations sales volume reflects 
trends in personal incomes. Profit margins are narrow and 
business is keenly competitive, but aggressive merchandising 
and established trade position stand company in good stead. 

Comment: Shares are among the better issues in the hosiery 
division of the textile group. 


ane eelUelUCU lO CU CO 







EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 «1951 















sha 2.14 2.69 $3.58 $3.79 $4.01 $8.46 $4.88 1$2.2 
Bitidende Mae lo : .00 $300 2.50 1.50 1.80 1.65 2.25 be 
igh 4556. 84h E: pane 52 70 26% 22 24 24 
may 53 chascigl Sy abans 15 18 20% 16% ist 18 i 
*Listed New York Stock Exchange September 4, 1946 


= , Previously N. Y. Cu 
tNine menths to September 30 vs. $4.01 in same 1950 period. 
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Machinery Maker 








Concluded from page 7 


Nevertheless, there seems almost 
no question that material improve- 
ment will be shown. Last year, Gov- 
= ermment work accounted for 14 per 

cent of sales volume, but an expected 
reduction this year will make no dif- 
ference in over-all sales totals since 
commercial orders are more than ade- 
quate to engage the company’s entire 
facilities at capacity. Demand for 
crawler tractors, of which Caterpillar 
var-@ is the largest producer, was larger 
nes (| last year than in 1950, but production 
vals, | had to be limited due to the necessity 
of meeting the large requirements for 
‘ical | =teplacement parts on machines al- 
ther MJ ready in operation. 
: The diesel engine division also 
anticipates more business than it can 
$19 | handle. The company has introduced 
mon # new models in higher horsepower rat- 
ings which have met with a good re- 
ception. To meet the apparently 
lical J limitless demand for its products, 
ings @ Caterpillar built a new plant at Joliet, 
“ales @ Tilinois, which commenced operations 
early last March. It has since been 
decided to enlarge this new plant and 
scK to build another at York, Pennsyl- 


19511 vani 
sau Vania. 
6.75 


1% Leading Customers 


-om- 


SUE; 


Highway building and mainte- 


= nance, mining, lumbering and crude 
oil production are important users of 
amma . 
Caterpillar’s tractors and earth-mov- 
y ing equipment; all will maintain ac- 
tivity at high levels not only in 1952 
. but for years to come. In addition to 
; its own tractors, leading users of the 
a company’s diesel engines include pro- 
's areas ducers of excavators, air compressors, 
bsidi@ crushers, oil producing equipment 
and locomotives, all of which are 
| being turned out in large volume. 


Finally, foreign dealers want more 
machines than Caterpillar can spare 
them. This is an important market; 
exports accounted for 24 per cent of 
sales last year. 

The company’s strong competitive 
position is reflected in its excellent 
record, which is most exceptional for 
a capital goods producer: no deficits 
(except in 1932) and consistent divi- 


U. S. 
stock, 








late. 
efiects 
w and 
dising 

stead. 
osiery 


1925. Heavy capital expenditures 
have constituted a drain on working 
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MIDDLE 


SOUTH 
UTILITIES, 


DIVIDEND 


1 The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 30¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business dharch 11, 1952. 

H. F. SANDERS, 


Treasurer 





New York 6, N. Y. 
February 20, 1952 





























dends ever since incorporation in ° 


capital, which has been replenished 
through sale of $20 million of ten- 
year debentures in 1946 and $25 mil- 
lion of preferred stock in 1949. How- 
ever, these outlays have maintained 
operating efficiency at a high level (in 
addition to expanding capacity); a 
much larger than average proportion 
of plant and equipment is relatively 
new. 

The capital goods nature of the 


business precludes an absolutely top-} 


grade investment rating for the com- 
mon stock, but the issue is a thor- 
oughly sound businessman’s invest- 
ment. In view of the company’s 
record and longer term prospects, the 
stock also appears to qualify as 
a growth issue. Considering the 
present level of the stock market, a 
price of 47 for Caterpillar seems rela- 
tively modest. At this quotation it 
affords a yield of 6.4 per cent and is 
selling at only a little over twelve 
times the earnings for 1951. Based 
on the probable profits for the cur- 
rent year, the price-earnings ratio is 
under ten-to-one. 


Dividend Changes 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet: 25 cents pay- 
able March 1 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 25. Company paid 40 cents in De- 
cember. 

Carborundum: 35 cents payable March 
10 to stock of record February 25. Pre- 
viously the company paid 25 cents. 

Midwest Oil: 35 cents payable March 
17 to stock of record February 25. Mid- 
west Oil is the result of a merger of 
Midwest Oil with Mountain Producers 
Corp. and Saltmount Oil Co. 

Permutit: 25 cents and extra of 15 
cents both payable March 10 to stock 
of record February 28. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills: No‘ action 
was taken on the common dividend due 
at this time. 


DIAMOND 


ip 
SS" 


Initial Dividend on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Regular Quarterly 
- Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond Alkali 
Company have on February 18, 
1952, declared a dividend of 
4.8888 cents per share for the 
period December 11, 1951 to 
December 15, 1951 and a divi- 
dend of $1.10 per share for the 
quarter ending March 15, 1952, 
payable March 15, 1952 to hold- 
ers of 4.40% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of record February 
29, 1952, and a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 37% cents per 
share, payable March 10, 1952, to 
holders of Common Capital Stock 
of record February 29, 1952. 


DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, Secretary 
Cleveland, Ohio - February 19, 1952 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 























LOEW'S INCORPORATED © 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

Februar 20, 1954 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend of 3744c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

March 31, 1952, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on March 12, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











Corporation 


DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able March 13, 1952, to holders of record 
March 3, 1952. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


JM Johns-Manville 

















NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE AND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


325-ACRE FRUIT AND GRAZING FARM 


Located good neighborhood, 16 miles Charlottes- 
ville, close school, stores, churches, 7,000 best 
varieties apple trees, orchard capacity 60,000 
bushels, property in high state of cultivation, 
excellent soil, plenty of water, complete set of 
buildings, located high elevation, best value 
offered, including equipment, $42,000. 


Fertile 50-acre farm, 14 miles Charlottesville, 
with splendid old 9-room brick house in excel- 
lent neighborhood, gravity spring water to all 
buildings, mountain view, nice large iawn, 
complete set of out buildings. Price $20,000. 


50-acre fruit and cattle farm, 15 miles Char- 
lottesville, 3 miles Crozet, Virginia, 10-acre 
apple orchard, 12-acre peach orchard, excellent 
condition, main 6-room dwelling, 3-room ten- 
ant house, barn, tool shed, corn crib, buildings 
insured for $11,500, hard surface highway, 
school bus, mail route, excellent neighborhood. 
Price $15,000. 


Many other splendid values in Virginia farms, 
orchards, homes and home sites. Full details 
all property upon request. 
RAY W. WARRICK, Broker 
Crozet, Virginia 
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AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(87%2¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 312% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
A and Series B, payable April 1, 
1952, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
March 3, 1952. 



















COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- | 
can Cyanamid Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 
March 28, 1952, to the holders of 
such stock of record at the close of 
business March 3, 1952. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, February 19, 1952 








Financial Summary 
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I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 5644 rem per share on the44% 
Convertible Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable March 15, 1952 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business February 29, 1952. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Directors also declared a div- 
idend of 50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
“es Ce March 5, 1952 to share- 
olders of record at the close of 
business February 26, 1952. 


E. I. ATues, Jr. 
Secretary 





February 18, 1952 













































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in the respective 
amounts per share set out be- 
low, have been declared pay- 
able April 1, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business, March 1, 1952, on 
the following outstanding shares 
of ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Preferred 3742¢ per share 
Common 25¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. PopHaM, Secretary. 
’ Toronto, Feb. 14, 1952. 















































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE—e 
240 tg + Seasonal Variation 230 
220 : “ce 00 225 
200 -—) 220 
180 3 a 4. 215 
160 7 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
. wen 1951 | |_| ioe 
1941 1942 1943 1944 845 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 J A $ ON D 
Trade Indicators faa Fens Foie Feb 
SElectrical Output CWE)... 2 6S eet 7,572 7,456 7,440 6,905 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.6 100.1 100.6 99.5 
Freight Cac Logis. .. «os ssecscscestsreeen 731,006 733,724 +720,000 740,557 
ats 1952 1951 
; Jan. 30 Feb.6 Feb.13 Feb. 14 
Pet: Loaitts: sas aess.ieins Federal SMjar | 6$650"....:. $31,922 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve yi 0 fae) \ | ia 18,449 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 969 re 1,519 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 — Be. See 30,858 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities we): ae 50,510 
TMonesy im COCCmlAtIO. .. os inccces case cgarved: 28,347 28,378 $28,425 27,159 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 753 797 1,182 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimted. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones _ February —~ ————1952____, 
Averages: 13 14 15 16 18 19 High Low 
30 Industrials...° 266.21 265.88 266.27 266.30 265.35 261.37 275.40 © 261.37 
20 Railroads.... 85.16 84.96 85.26 85.35 85.20 83.82 87.67 82.03 
15 Utilities...... 49.16 49.00 49.22 49.21 49.03 48.61 49.24 47.53 
65. Stocks....... 98.66 98.46 98.72 98.76 98.45 97.06 100.94 97.06 
r February - ~ 
Details of Stock Trading: 13 14 15 16 18 19 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,300 1,340 1,200 300 1,140 1,630 
ee a ee ee One 1,146 1,116 1,118 804 1,094 1,170 
Number of Advances............ 251 285 423 282 322 132 
Number of Declines............. 648 536 397 279 476 853 
Number Unchanged............. 247 295 298 243 296 185 
New Highs for 1951-52.......... 20 11 19 8 12 4 
New Lows for 1951-52........... 14 20 6 1 17 39 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.65 98.57 9852 9852 9836 98.36 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,702 $2,410 $2,630 $570 $2,040 $2,615 
c 1952 \ lm 1951-52 ——, 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan.16 Jan. 273 Jan.30 Feb.6 Feb. 13 Low 
Osc kn ckaweeebes 2.960% 2.930% 2.913% 2.890% 2.890% 3.054% 2.616% 
OTE ORR ee OME 3.343 3.320 3.272 3.274 3.266 3.390 2.876 
Be sicutcecenecanees 3.631 3.601 3.549 3.536 3.538 3.682 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials........ 5.87 5.75 5.84 5.86 6.00 6.55 5.68 
20 Railroads......... 5.79 5.63 5.72 5.78 5.77 6.69 5.60 
20 Utilities.......... 5.41 5.41 5.39 5.37 5.34 6.11 5.34 
Dy RES 5 ies vb nbd 5.81 5.71 5.78 5.80 5.91 6.46 5.67 





* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 18, 195 


Shares 

Traded Feb, 11 
International Telephone & Telegraph......... 78,600 17% 
Northern Pacific Railway.............e.eeee- 63,400 643% 
St baa: Pam Si dices eas ciose len see 60,700 21% 
American & Foreign Power...............++: 45,700 13/16 
Radio Corporation of America..............+: 45,700 2534 
Avco Manufacturing ...............0+: ea deas 43,800 7% 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific....... 42,400 203% 
Standard Oil (New Jersey).........:..e.eeee- 39,800 80 
Gomerel BEGG: iiss saw est ois cha OSS 4 4 9 37,000 51% 
Southern Gompengy =... .o6 secede Vik Sighted 31,500 133% 


Net 
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UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 





UCC 


1951 Annual Report Summary* 





CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 
































1951 1950 
Rika s oR ath cas eiaaicg bake aa ok: se $927,519,805 $758,253,539 
MN aii cara oii wade Aes he eRe 8s on SR OS 942,612,195 770,622,957 
Net Income Before Income and Excess Profits Taxes........... 268,386,065 237,805,540 
feoouiie med Ronen Preis TiO... 2... oo scic ck ta ecevetee. 164,496,354 113,693,689 
PN Re RRS ici: ete sae aE Mer tr ne 103,889,711 124,111,851 
Pe IN ie dina 9k oie cere. sscupeneeeawn 3.60 4.30 
SN ES Bhi si aia hb-b s&s dN ed oka c5aee anes 72,015,860 72,015,860 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
I iia Scan dareeduubabias acd ih a dade ean $469,951,529 $429,478,513 
Fixed Assets After Accumulated Depreciation and Amortization 478,052,028 409,068,982 
Investments in Affiliates and Foreign Subsidiaries............. 24,886,567 25,071,239 
SN 69505 £6 God di aia Ob Nn thas eis + 44 band be 5,205,493 5,556,024 
Patents, Trade-Marks, and Goodwill. ....................0.- 1 l 
$978,095,618 $869,174,759 
Liabilities é 
ee ols t peat Ds oanck <awod saeavens $237,369,842 $177,945,582 
oe eR ae a ee ee 150,000,000 150,000,000 
SUE OE Te SUING 5 iii dvd ans odd caes «KR Re ws sume de 6,381,098 6,381,098 
Capital Stock— 
28,157,019 shares (28,069,719 shares in 1950) .......... 204,368,035 201,232,021 
649,325 shares (736,625 shares in 1950) held by the 
Corporation as collateral under the Stock Pur- 
chase Plan for Employees................... 22,952,913 26,088,927 
IN Gia teks bad hee dea enecadanes 227,320,948 227,320,948 
Less present amount of Agreements under the 
Stock Purchase Plan for Employees.......... 22,732,623 25,819,827 
204,588,325 201,501,121 














KET A a at ANOS Ah Woks 4 sho WO aE 379,756,353 333,346,958 
: $978,095,618 $869,174,759 























*Copies of the complete 1951 Annual Report of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation will be gladly furnished on request. Included with 
the report is an illustrated booklet that describes the Corporation’s 
products—Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics—and 
cites a number of recent research developments. For copies of the 
report and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Subsidiaries include— 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics + Lrnpe Oxygen + Prest-O-Lire Acetylene + Pyrorax Gas 


Nationa Carbons + Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries + AcHESON Electrodes + PRrEsTONE and Trek Anti-Freezes 


ELectromet Alloys and Metals « Haynes STELLITE Alloys « SyNnTHEeTIc ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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These keys unlock 
GREATER VALUES FOR YOU IN °52! 





Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


ERE are the five new cars General Motors 
H offers you for ’52. 


Each has a famous name of its own: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac. 


Each has its own personality in styling, appoint- 
ments, features, power. 


But all enjoy an advantage which stems from. 


the research into better ways to do things — 
the testing of everything from the integrity of 
metal to the soundness of design — the broad 
knowledge of engineering and manufacturing 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


methods which General Motors provides.” 


The results, as you will discover, are comfort, 
convenience, performance unknown a few 
years ago. 


Each year witnesses new advances — and we 
believe you will find these newest cars, now 


readied for the market, the finest we have built 
thus far. 


We invite you to see them now at your local 
GM dealer’s — and you will know why “your 
key to greater value” appears on the key of 


every car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to Greater Value +* The Key to a General Motors Car 








